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A BRIEF Synopsis 

Saint Sri Tyagaraja (1767 - 1847) is the most popular, most prolific and most 
versatile composer of the Kriti form in Karnataka music. He is venerated as a saint 
by millions not merely because he attained self-realisation through music but also 
because in taught in his songs, the enduring values of love of god and of fellow 
beings, introspection, social consciousness, responsibilities, duties etc. This is 
esteemed as Tyagabrahmopanishad. He is rightly regarded as the musical Valmiki. 
He is also the largest single force who shaped South Indian Music. He is also 
perhaps the only music composer and teacher who had the largest number of 
disciples who carried on the mission and message of the Saint in music and precept 
through their own schools. 

Amongst some seven hundred Kritis of the Saint, a group of five songs, 
composed in the five classical Ghana Rags are the foremost and are universally 
esteemed as the five gems - Pancharatna. They are amongst the most widely 
sung and because of such large and varied transmission, also because of different 
Shishya Paramparas, they have begun to develop textual and musical variations 
ipathantara) within even less than some hundred and fifty years, as witnessed for 
instance, in the annual Tyagaraja Aradhana at the saint’s Samadhi in Tiruvaiyyaru. 
It is therefore both necessary and urgent that further rescensional degeneration is 
stemmed and the songs restored to the nearest to the originals as composed by the 
saint himself. This work is to be accomplished in these phases: 

• Collecting together all the available sources of these songs in score 
(printed and manuscript records) and in earliest sound forms in pre¬ 
recorded cassettes, CDs and disks 

• Editing them by rigorous application of the canons of textual criticism 
into an aesthetic original form and 

• Popularising the product amongst musicians and music lovers. 
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This is the first ever attempt in Indian musie in whieh songs of elassieal musie 
are sought to be text-eritieally edited in both musie and words, in order to do this it 
is neeessary to develop new eanons of the textual eritieism. 

The final produet of this investigative researeh will be of enduring interest and 
importanee, not only to hundreds of thousands of performing musieians of South 
India but also serves as a model and will inaugurate a whole new approaeh to a 
seientifie understanding and appreeiation of Indian musie for an altogether new 
avenue of researeh in the whole of Indian musie. 

This will be offered in the form of a book (eontaining a textual exegesis, word 
meaning, eommentary, musieal analysis, historieal evolution of the ragas and of the 
kriti form ete.) and a reeorded audioeassette at the end of the projeet. 

I am, I humbly submit, abundantly endowed with all the resourees needed to 
effeetively exeeute this beeause I belong to the third generation of Shishya 
Parampara of Saint Tyagaraja. I am also internationally aeknowledged in the 
realms of textual eritieism of works on musie and danee. 

Period of the Project : 24 months 

Phases of the Project : 

1. Colleetion of sourees viz. dises, tapes, printed books, eoneert musieal 
sourees, ete. 

2. Transeription into musieal notation 

3. Critieal edition of the text 

4. Critieal edition of musie 

5. Preparation of final produet - book & Audio tape/CDs ete 

6. Evaluation and publieation 
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The Project Critical Edition of the Word Text and Music text of the 
Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis of the Saint Tyagaraja was undertaken for the 
following purposes: 

1. to determine, as far as feasible, the original music and words of the songs 
by the composer. 

2. to determine the degree of departure of these from the originals at the 
present time because of performance traditions and performance 
variations. 

3. reasons for (2) 

4. to develop a general methodology of textual criticism which may be 
extended for other song materials in Karnataka music 

5. to share such methodology with musician scholars of the younger 
generation so that authentic musical traditions may be perpetuated 

2. Spurge Meterials 

Two kinds of study materials were collated viz. oral and visual. The former 
consists of gramophone records and Audio cassettes and the latter of printed 
book sources and manuscripts of the above five songs with word text and 
musical text. The gramophone records consisted of renderings by the great 
masters of Karnataka music from Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala. The audio cassettes were purchased from a music connoisseur settled in 
USA and contains these five songs rendered by eminent musicians of the first 
half of 20th century AD such as Ariyakudi Ramanuja Ayangar, Musiri 
Subramhanya Ayyar, Semmangudi Srinivasa Ayyar, Alatthur Brothers, 
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M.S.Subbalakshmi, M.L.Vasanthakumari, Balamurali Krishna, Kanchana 
Venkatasubrahmaniam, Voleti Venkateshvarulu and others. 

Visual sources consist of printed books containing these notated songs 
ranging from 1877 AD to 1998 AD. All four states of Indian peninsula were 
represented adequately : attention was paid to different schools and 
guruparampara, including performers of middle and old age of both sexes. 
Sources from Kerala were comparatively fewer because they were difficult to 
access. Further workers in this field may pay attention to this fact. Sources 
ranged from the composer’s third generation to performers quite removed from 
the composer in space and time. 

It may be noted that the earliest sources in print came, not from Tyagaraja 
shishya parampara (direct inheritors) but from those belonging to the disciple 
lineage of Sri Shyama Shastri and Mudduswami Dikshita, who were the 
contemporaries of the composer. The former is very approximate, containing 
only the word texts of the 'pallavi and 'anupallavi and the music texts of the 
‘charanas’ are only suggestive. In many instances the dhaatu content does not 
cover the range of a tala cycle. Even this is absent in the case of the varali raga 
composition ‘Kanakana Ruchira’, of which only the word text of the pallavi and 
anupallavi are given. The next available source, Sangita Sampradaya 
Pradarshini’ of Sri Subbarama Dikshita includes these songs only in the second 
appendix and altogether omits the varaali raga composition. In fact, this song 
makes its appearance quite late in performance usage. Besides, the musical and 
word content, while conforming to the general format of the other Ghanaraga 
quartette, markedly differs in style and word theme from its compeers. This has 
justly cast a doubt about it whether being actually composed by the Saint 
composer. It acquired the status of Ghanaraga Pancharathna quite late after the 
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composer’s death and only when the Tyagaraja Aradhana at Tiruvaiyyaru 
gathered momentum. Now it is generally accepted without question. 


Problems encountered during collation 
The source materials were arranged in a chronological order because the 
present project is a historical study of progressive departure from the original. 
An alternative mode is an arrangement in the order of popularity viz. increasing 
or decreasing order of usage. A third mode is in the order of preference to the 
composer’s own school i.e. in terms of pedigree of sources. The latter modes 
present further problems such as ; 

1. No holographs of the composer are available 

2. The disciple lineage of the composer remained pure only for a short 
period. Then the incumbents went to masters of other guruparamparas 
and their lineage thus progressively decayed to such an extent, that after 
the third layer of disciples, nothing like Tyagarja Parampara, Dikshita 
Parampara or Shyama Shastri Parampara remains today. 

3. The songs of Tyagaraja, especially the Ghanaraga Pancharathna were 
published by musicians claiming lineage from the composer in book form 
nearly after five generations after the decease of the composer. But these 
publications do not furnish any details of transmission, authenticity, 
lineage of teacher etc. These were not uniform or identical but contain 
variants in music score. 

4. Even what little is available of the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis from 
the three authentic disciple parampara of the composer show variations 
and the music is very skeletal only. It cannot be determined at the present 
time whether such variations were inserted by the inheritors themselves 
due to passage of time or whether the composer himself made such 
variations while teaching different disciples. This latter is a well-known 
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phenomenon with highly creative and innovative composers who are also 
performers. While this is both natural and welcome, it presents problems 
in determining the authentic original. 

5. The publication of the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis extends over a 
very wide range in time ; some recent publications are of veteran senior 
exponents. Clearly, the dates of publication are not the dates of the first 
occurrence of such music texts. They cannot help the investigator in 
determining the degree of authenticity and when, how much, if any 
changes were inserted by the musician himself. 

An anomalous situation arising in this context may be mentioned. At the 
time of Tyagaraja, music notation was only skeletal and was used only as 
an aid to memory. It helped the disciple to remember the original music 
and was neutral enough for different interpretations. It is only in recent 
times that the need of a more detailed and more specific music notation is 
felt by teachers and students. The notation symbol embellishment of a 
musical note (gamaka) was inaugurated by Chinnaswami Mudaliar and 
Subbarama Dikshita towards the end of the 19* cent, but because it is 
elaborate and cumbersome that few musicians avail themselves of it. In 
any case, a performing musician desires scope for his individuality and 
innovation within the frame of a given song form. This is welcomed by 
the listener who also looks for musical enjoyment rather than authenticity 
and exactness of the original composer. Therefore, project such as this 
are useful: 

1. To trace the evolution of a song in time in terms of departures. 

2. To trace and preserve the original and 

3. To introduce a model of a new research methodology in musical 
endeavor. 
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5. Another problem relates to music notation in Karnataka Music. Except 
the only instance of Chinnaswami Mudaliar, (Oriental Music in Staff 
Notation) and Subbarama Dikshita (Sangita Sampradaya Pradarshini) 
there are no attempts in music publishers to add gamaka signs to svaras 
in the music score. This practice is widely accepted for the following 
reasons: 

i. Music reading is not taught at any level of education of 
Karnataka Music 

ii. The performer does not take the trouble of exact 
reproduction of a song because no teacher or performer 
expects an exact reproduction for his rendering since it 
discourages creativity and innovative power on the part of 
the learners. What is desired is communication of the mood 
and sprit of the music, i.e., ragabhava and laya, conforming 
to the composer’s intentions as revealed in his composition. 

hi. Music is a dynamic art, and contemporary, especially in 
respect of ragalakshana. Ragalakshana has, especially in the 
case of popular songs, changed continuously and gradually. 
Every performer renders any given song in the state of 
evolution of the raga of his times because both he and the 
listener live in such a musical climate. Thus, the song 
gradually evolves in its journey in time, always being 
contemporarily relevant. Therefore, a composer’s original 
form of his song should be preserved to discover, 
contemplate and expose oneself, to its sprit, which is the 
fountainhead of inspiration, rather than as a model for exact 
copy. Therefore, the changes should be neither denied nor 
rejected. The present project is the first systematic attempt 
to preserve not only in the original or its earliest version but 
its stages of evolution also. This is the essential spirit and 
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value of the present project model, for, it presents a 
continuous evolution, each stage being marked in time. It 
thus contributes to the knowledge of what was added, when 
and how, suggesting a clue to the musical personality of the 
performer who did so, reflecting the stage of contemporary 
ragabhava. 

6. Another problem relates to the transcription of vocal/instrumental 
sources. In the case of instrumental music, the corresponding word 
syllable may be only inferred at best. In all these cases, the actual svara, 
when in a flux of gamaka, is difficult to determine especially in ragas such 
as varaali (, todi, saaveri, begada etc). In fact, this is part of the 
uniqueness and strength of Karnataka Music. Often a note oscillates 
between two adjacent svara positions, and characterizes the raga. This 
needs an expert musician to transcribe, as a exactly as is feasible. Such 
expertness is provided for in the present project. 

7. Another problem relating to audio sources is that inexactness of the svara 
positions employed by the performer during his recital. This is noted, 
tolerated or ignored in a live performance by the connoisseur, because the 
vigor and dynamics of his enjoyment inheres the principle unconscious 
compensation only during a live performance. But this does not happen 
while listening to an audio record. Inexactitude may arise from voice 
pathology, deafness, senescence (old age) or recording errors. In 
transcribing, such inexactitudes are compensated for the intended note, 
rather than the actual, note is shown in the transcript product. I have to 
thank the assistant editors Vidwan R.S.Nandakumar, and Vidwan 
G.S.Anand for their painstaking patient work in transcription. 


Word text 
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By and large, the word text of the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis are well 
and correctly preserved. Errors arising from enunciation defects, 
mispronunciation due to ignorance of meaning of the word and the language, 
inadequate knowledge of telugu word sounds are taken into account and 
corrected. 

In an earlier report, I have indicated differences in the rendering of the 
order of charanas, anubandhas etc of the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis. 
These are derived from different prevalant traditions of these songs. Clearly this 
is due to the fact that a single, uniform version of these songs was not available 
to those who differed thus in their renderings. This may be due to the following 
reasons; 

1. The composer himself may have taught these songs in different order of 
charanas from disciple to disciple. It is however more probable that such 
differences arouse after the composer’s death. 

2. Transcriptions of these songs may have been prepared sometime after the 
death of Tyagaraja by linear descendents of disciples out of memory. 

3. Order may have been rearranged deliberately so as to offer musical or 
thematic continuity. 


Uniformity 


The present uniform format of the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis came 
into existence in 1941 under the auspices of Tyagabrahma Sabha of 
Tiruvaiyyaru at the concerted efforts of the then great masters Ariyakudi 
Ramanuja Ayyangar, Musiri Subrahmanya Aiyyar, G.N.Balasubramaniyan, 
Maharajapuram Vishvanatha Aiyyar, Semmangudi Srinivasa Aiyyar and others. 
This format, as well as the sequence of Tyagaraja’s Ghanaraga Pancharathna 
Kritis performed at the Samadhi during Aradhana was arrived at by consensus. 
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Ever since Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis are performed with the music score, 
order of charanas, anubandhas as per the format performed on that occasion 
and subsequently. This format is also included in the sources used in this 
project. However, this consensual format may have not been taken into 
consideration the variants arising earlier or it seems not to have made any 
enquiry into what might have been the originals as composed by the Saint 
himself. 


Methodology 

Collation sheets were prepared with 32 columns and 25 rows. The rows 
were used to make entries from each collative source. Each such collative source 
was given a siglum indicating the name of the author, or the organization, or the 
editor and performer. Each column accommodated 32 entries, each consisting 
of a single svara totaling two tala cycles, each unit of 4 svaras. Each pocket 
accommodates a single note duration. Its extension of each additional unit 
duration is indicated by a hyphen. Mandra svara entered is marked with a dot 
below it and each tara svara entered with a dot above it. Music phases are 
elements of ragabhava. Phrasing is brought out in the sources by a comma or 
hyphen in the music, it is only by observing the changes in the phrases that the 
growth of the ragabhava may be traced note by note in it by noting in how, 
when and why changes are inserted in individual phrases and how they are 
joined into an organic whole. 

Each group of four durations (unit of tala cycle) is separated by a vertical 
(column) lines. In the end of each component of the tala (laghu and druta) is 
shown by a double vertical line. Thus it facilitates locating any svara in the 
entire tala cycle readily. No gamaka is employed for any svara in the data sheets 
because 
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i. Its use and extent is determined by the individual style and taste 
of the individual performer within limit of ragabhava 

ii. The syllabic content of the stanzas of these songs is so dense that 
it does not allow the svaras the luxury of elaborate gamaka. As 
previously mentioned, the stanzas constitute yathakshara 
prabandha 

hi. Therefore the musical content of stanzas may be varied only 
within a narrow limit. This is evidenced in the enclosed 
collation sheets 
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Critique of the JVLodel 

Merits 


1. This is the first model of its kind proposed in the field of Indian music. 

2. The model is simple but based on principles and premises which are 
relevant to the discipline for which it is intended. 

3. It renders an audio experience into visual data and works on the methods 
of cluster formation of data which develop into patterns. Pattern is the 
basis of semiotic methodology. 

4. Its method is aimed at historical continuation. This it shows the 
evolution of the music of the song in a time frame. 

5. It analyses ragabhava in terms of progression of music phrases. 

6. The unit of ragabhava is musical phrase. Variation or evolution of each 
phrase is studied in a chronological sequence, so that the stages of 
evolution may be readily traced. Eg. first departure, subsequent variations 
at various times, culminating in its modern or contemporary form. 

7. It also readily informs about music leaders (teachers and performers) who 
brought in the variations and when. The collation sheet shows at a glance 
the formation of a cluster of sources which were accepted and followed 
the variations. 

8. It reveals the degree of contribution in the evolution of music of the songs 
by not only the composer’s own disciple lineage but of other performers. 

9. It also shows non acceptance of attempts at variation of a music phrase. 

10. This model is closely related to musical style of individual musicians and 
how it grows with a school. Study of music styles is a vital aspect music 
studies which are sadly lacking at the present day in Indian music. 

11. The model is very general, simple and systematic so that it may be readily 
extended to other music compositions. This is a progressive step towards 
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evaluation and preservation of music tradition/s. It also takes the 
evolution of the ragabhava in its journey in time. 

Limitations 


1. Musical practice is very dynamic. Indian music is based on individual 
creativity, taste, attitude and inheritance. The model inheres this 
limitation. 

2. The model depends for its validity and accuracy on its source material; 
this is further influenced by the limits of music notation and on the 
individual preferences and idiosyncrasies of the performer and the 
competency of the transcriber. 

3. No holograph, i.e, the original document prepared by the composer 
himself is available. 


Follow-up 


The purpose of developing the foregoing model is to make it accessible to 
musicologists, performers and research scholars so that this work may be taken 
up extensively by others for other song materials and to try to improve the 
model I have formulated. Therefore, I intend to share my experience and work 
with other colleagues in this field. E.g. 

1. Dr.N.Ramanathan and Dr. Hema Ramanathan, Chennai (TN) 

2. Vidwan Akella Mallikarjuna Sharma, Secunderabad (AP) 

3. Dr.A.K. Nambiar, Trissur (Kerala) 

4. Vidwan Sringeri H.S.Nagaraj, Shimoga (Karnataka) 

5. Dr.C.A.Sridhar, University of Mysore, Mysore 

6. Dr. R.N.Srilata, University of Mysore, Mysore 

7. Dr. Sathyavathi, Bangalore University, Bangalore 
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8. Vidushi Vasanthamadhavi, Bangalore 

9. Vidwan Srikantham Nagendrashastri, Bangalore University 

10. Vidwan G.S.Ananda, Yalahanka, Bangalore 

11. Vidwan R.S.Nandakumar, Mysore 

12. Dr.Vasanthalakshmi, Tirupathi, (AP) 

13. Dr. T.N.Padma, rtd. Music Professor, Mysore 

14. website of Brahmavidya ( www.bramhavidya.org , will be launched soon) 

15. website : www.musicresearch.in 

16. Many other US based websites which have requested me for a complete 
report of this project along with all the audio materials available. 

17. Any other individuals or websites who declare their true intentions and 
pledge not to make this report a commercial venture. 

Further, I shall be prepared to train young and deserving candidates for 
research leading to Ph.D degree in this subject. 
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Senior Fellowship Project: by Dr.R.Sathyanarayana 


Critical Edition of Pancharatna Kritis of Saint 

Tyagaraja 


Report of Activities of the I Quarter: from Oct. 2005 - Dec. 2005 


INTRODUCTION : NEED FOR PRESERVATION OF AUTHENTICITY 


Saint Tyagaraja is hailed as one of the, if not the, greatest composers of Karnataka 
Music. He lived between 1760-1847 A.D. His musical compositions, called Kritis from 
the staple material of any concert given by ay musician, anywhere in the world today. 
They are thus the most popular and the most frequently songs of Karnataka music. 
They are learned and performed not only by disciples belonging to his shishya 
parampara but by all musicians whatever their guru parampara, wherever they live and 
wherever they perform. Their general education, scholarship and musicianship vary 
within very wide limits. Therefore the songs are not rendered always in their correct or 
authentic form, thus leading to corrosion and corruption. 

Another historical facts need to be considered in this connection. Indian Music is 
general and Karnataka music is particular is so complex and so full of delicate nuances 
that it can never be fully and accurately represented in any system of musical notation, 
including the western. Saint Tyagaraja lived and worked in an age when music was 
learnt exclusively in an oral tradition, directly from the guru, and presented by repetition 
and memory, thus rendering musical writing and musical reading totally superfluous. For 
this reason, musical notation was very rudimentary during the lifetime of the saint as is 
evidenced by the traces of written musical score left y some of the disciple, and their 
such skeletal score disciples server only as an aid to memory. 

A third fact for consideration is that saint Tyagaraja is said to have had twelve music 
disciples in the main and to have distributed his composition among them (without 
duplication, so that the totality of his creations would be obtained by collecting together 
all the composition known to all the disciples. Unfortunately, many of the disciples went 
into oblivion within one or two generations after the master’s demise. Thus, it is that the 
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earliest versions of the songs appeared in print after some two generation after the 
passing away of Sri Tyagaraja. Except for a few compositions, the bulk of his 
compositions have appeared with musical notation presumably derived from one of the 
other strand of tradition in shishya parampara, nearly some four generations after they 
were composed and performed. In the light of the foregoing, it is obvious that attempts 
should be made to discover and preserve these compositions in their original, pure and 
authentic form at least now, because already in the case the more important and 
popular songs variants have been appearing in the musical text (dhatu) and word text 
(matu). Such variants are introduced, by even veteran and renowned performs, more 
out of their subjective sense of appropriateness and nativity of ragabhava and personal 
proclivity rather than that of historical truth. 

PANCHARATHANAS 


Among the compositions of Sri Tyagaraja, which require such urgent attention, is a 
set of five Kritis, celebrated as ghanaragapanchaka. The idea of grouping a composer’s 
compositions on the single, uniform criterion is not unique to Tyagaraja though he is 
undoubtedly proliferated such groups, probably because five, among other numbers, is 
a sacred symbol to the Hindus. The earliest pancharatna (five gems) now available is 
the pancharatna (prabandha five composition composed by Ramamatya besides the 
other types described in sangitha shastra. He mentioned this in his Svarame/a Kalanidhi 
(1550 A.D.). King Shahaji of Tanjore (17*^ cent. A.D.) has composed a pancharatna 
prabandha for dance. Kshetrayya has composed five padas, collectively called 
Vijayaraghava pancharatna. Karvetinagaram Govindasamayya has composed 
pancharatna varnas. Tyagaraja was a prolific composer of group kritis and has 
bequeathed the following groups : 

A. Pancharatna kritis : 

Srirangam : 

a. Jootamurare - Arabhi - Roopaka 

b. Rajuvedale - Todi - Roopaka 

c. Vinarada - Devagandhari - Adi 

d. Karuna Joodavayya - Saranga - Adi 

e. O Rangashayi - Kambhoji - Adi 
ii. Tiruvottriyur - 


a. Daarini Telusokonti - Suddhasaveri - Adi 
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b. Sundari Nannandarilo - Begade - Roopaka 

c. Sundari Ni Divya rupa - Kalayani - Adi 

d. Sundari Ninu varnimpa - Arabhi - Chapu 

e. Kanatalli nivu - Saved - Adi 

iii. Lalgudi - 

a. Eesha pahiman - Kalyani - Roopaka 

b. Deva sritapas teertha - Madhyamavati - Triputa 

c. Gati nivanu - Todi - Adi 

d. Lalite sreepravriddhe - Kambhoji - Chapu 

e. Malita pravriddha - Kambhoji - Roopa 

iv. Kovoor - 

a. Shambho Mahadeva - Pantuvarali - Roopa 

b. Ee vasudha - Shahava - Adi 

c. Kori sevimpa - Kharaharapriya - Adi 

d. Nammi vacchina - Kalyani - Roopa 

e. Sundareshvaruni - Shankarabharana - Adi 

V. Ghanaraga- Discussed in detail below 

Saint Tyagaraja has composed his group songs under criteria 

i) Those related to the name of the pilgrimage holy place he visited on his own or at 
invitation and composed songs spontaneously on the principal deity of the place. The 
first four quintet (Pancharatna) compositions are examples of this. These are 
appropriately called pancharatna. Other groups, not in sets of five but in varying 
number, under this category are i) Tiruvaiyyaru ii) Kanchi iii) Nagapattana iv) Sholinghar 
v) Tirupati vi) Brahmapuri (Sheerghaali) vi) Dhanuskoti. 

ii) Those sets composed in relation to a single theme: i) Tulasi (the holy basil plant) ii. 
Kaveri (river) 

iii) Those related to musical criteria such as raga and formal structure - i) Ghanaraga 
panchaka - Discussed in detail below. 
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. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND (TYAGARAJA’S INHERITANCE) 


In order to fully understand the task undertaken, it is necessary to place the 
compositions being taken up for textual criticism in a historical perspective as well 
the circumstances in which they originated. The state of music that prevailed in the 
era in which Tyagaraja, Muddusvami Deekshita, Shama Shastri and Svati Tirunal 
appeared (c 1750-1850 A.D.) may be analyzed into raga, tala, prabhandha and 
some two hundred years before the advent of these composers. Grama as the 
matrix of the melodic content of music went into total oblivion. Mela has taken over 
as the matrix, completely replacing grama and its paraphernalia in notion and 
function. Its main contribution was decentralization and expansion, accomplished 
through mathematical explorations of all the possibilities of melodic geniuses or 
parents. Among such attempts, the work of Venkatamakhin and his followers gained 
wide acceptance and popularity more because of historical reasons than of inherent 
strength. One such reasons is the musicalisation and vitalization of mathematical 
proposals carried out by Muddu Venkatamakhin, Govindacharya, Tiruvenkatakavi, 
Sangeetharatnakara (Kannada) etc. This greatly enlarged the melodic sacred 
materials such as meals and ragas. A system gains strength, clarity and application 
through classificatory schemes. Thus, the melas were classified into shuddha 
madhyama and pratimadhyama, with vivadi defects, without vivadi defects, 
sampurna and asampoorna. Significant notional evolution transformed the mela 
from that of representing a group of similar tonal material to that of a parent janaka 
under which the respective represented ragas and grouped may be regarded as 
derived i.e. as children (janya). At the same time, me/a acquired the notion that it 
should be possessed of all seven notes - only one and the same variety of each. 
Thus the concepts of representation parenthood and svara completeness 
confluenced me/a at this time. Another important musicological concept which 
accrued to me/a at this time was that it was not merely a set of notes arranged in an 
ascending order, but that it could function as also a scale with the same notes in 
descent and that this scale taking specific values for the ragadashapranas because 
a raga i.e. a me/a become a melakarta and a me/akarta became a melakarta raga 
and thus came to be regarded as a ragangaraga or a janaka or parental raga. If 
me/a also functioned as a raga, its scale has all the seven notes in ascent and the 
same seven notes in the descent. All its melodic movements are governed by this 
fact. 

As mentioned already, the scheme gained strength through adequate and elastic 
classification. There already existed a scheme of classifying ragas by regarding 
then as ‘anga’ or part of a parental model viz. raganga, upanga, bhashanga and 
dnyanga, which were however only hazily defined. At in the tinity era they acquired 
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clear cut definitions and application: Raganga was synonymised with janaka raga\ 
upanga was defined as restricted to possessing only the notes of its parent raga, 
lacking in one or two (or very rarely three) of its notes and/or having a vakra (cured 
movement) scale. Bhasanga raga was defined as a janyaraga - varjya and/or vakra 
in which was inserted an alien note, called accidental, bhashangasvara and 
anyasvara kriyanga raga was defined as a raga which can induce some behavioral 
activity in the listener. This it is retained in classical music theory with only lip 
service because classical music composers have not composed any music in them. 

A remarkable musical phenomenon, which occurred one or two generations 
before the advent of Tyagaraja and greatly influenced him, is proliferation of raga 
material. Until then all musical treatises, described only 50-60 ragas, from 
contemporary usage. Even the encyclopedic Sharngadeva describes less than this 
number as currently used only of a total of 264 ragas, described in his 
Sangeetharatnakara. With the advent of the 72 melas and the vitalization and 
empirically that the endoved on them and their janyaragas there was a great 
upsurge of new ragas which were recognized by shastra texts such as 
Ragalakshanam (Muddu Venkatamakhin), Ragakshanam (Anon), 
Sangrahachudamai (Govindacharya), Sangitasarasangrahamu (Tiruvenkata kavi), 
Sangitaratnakara (Kannada), Mahabharatachudamani (anon) and others which 
came up with several hundreds of janya ragas distributed over the 72 melas. Some 
authorities such as Mudduvenkatamaki and Govindacharya even composed small 
musical compositions which illustrated their lakshanas. Such illustrations number 
nearly two hundred. 

The relevance of the foregoing leis in that Tyagaraja inherited a raga system as 
described above, shared it with his compress such as Muddusvami Dikshita, 
Shyamashastry and Savti Tirunal Maharaja. He learnt this system from his own 
teachers, Sonti Venkataramanayya and Sonti Venkatasubbayya. 

A music composer’s strength lies in the magnitude and variety of the musical 
material he command. Thus, Tyagaraja had collected (and studied) a copy of 
Sangrahachudamani, a copy of Svararnava as well as a few lists containing scales 
of hundreds of ragas. Thus, he was able to set his compositions in some 185 ragas, 
quite a few of them being his own creations. These and other musical as well as 
other documents relating to Bhagavata, Jyotisha etc., which he had studied and 
used, are now deposited in the Walajapet Manuscripts at the Sourashtra sabha in 
Madhurai. 

The nomenclature of the ragas and me/akarta ragas as well as the lakshanas of 
the ragas used in his compositions correspond to those in the sangrahachudamani 
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and of the ragas in the lists of ragas, while that of Muddusvami Dikshita 
corresponds to Mudduvenkatamakhin's Ragalakshnam. In fact Muddusvami’s 
compositional endeavor may be regarded as a musical commentary and living 
illustrations of the ragas of Ragalakshnam. It is for this reason that some differences 
occur in the names and lakshanas of some Devakriya and Sarasvati Manohari may 
be mentioned as examples. This will be noticed again which the 
ghanaragapanchaka kritis are taken up. 

Tala 

In Indian music tala was broadly divided into two classes viz. marga and deshi. 
Marga comprised of five talas (Chachchatputa, chachapiAa, shatpitaputra, 
Sampakveshtaka and Udghatta). These were used in art music and were regarded 
‘Classical’. They were also held as archetypal from which numerous other talas 
were regarded as derived. These were called deshi. The main difference between 
marga and deshi consisted in the following : former talas were constituted from 
three kinds of components viz. laghu, guru and pluta, three times the magnitude of 
the laghu, which had the duration of five short syllabuls. DesI talas employed these 
components (anga) and two more viz. druta (half of laghu in duration) and 
nihshabda (or kakapada) which had a duration of four times that of the laghu. In 
course of time, the des! talas tended to expand with two devices. The first was 
variability in the standard duration, thus the laghu developed three variants with 
duration of 4, 5 or 6 short syllabus; the duration of other angas assuming 
proportionate values. The second was the induction of a component called virama 
(pause), which had no fixed duration but took the value of half the duration to which 
it was appended. These two devices combined to cause impracticable fractional 
values for the components and for the tala cycle, confusion, inconsistency and 
duplication. The system collapsed under its own mass of prolificity. 

Besides the above, there were other classes of talas such as marma, bhanga, 
upabhanga, vibhanga, tryashra, khanda, mishra, urupa sankeerna and urupa, which 
were by and large specific combinations of the deshi talas. They became obsolete 
when the musical circumstances or need of their application disappeared. 

When such was the situation in the 14‘^ - 17*'^ centuries, the harldasas of 
Karnataka replaced the above cumbersome talas with an elegant and simple 
system. It comprised of nine talas, dhruva, mathya, roopaka, jhampa, triputa, atta, 
eka, jhompata and raganamathya. These came to be called suladitalas because 
they were derived from the deshifa/as, which were used to sing the various sections 
of medieval folk compositional forms known as salaga suda prabandha. This was 
reorganized into a single song with different sections and charanas, each of which 
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was set to a tala which was derived from those of the salagasarda song segment 
and modified them by pruning the superfluous angas, dismissed the virama and 
restricted the talas only to this angas viz. druta and laghu and only one instance 
which employed anudruta (modified from atta c/rufavirma) and one instance in which 
there was no druta viz. eka tala. In course of time jhampata and ragana mathya 
were dropped by making them superfluous. This system replaced the variability of 
laghu into laghu jati thus fixing these durations. It rejected virama of all angas 
except that of druta and called it anudruta. 

An important evolute of suladi talas was chaputala. Since the songs of the 
haridasas were intended for didactic and devotional purposes, they had to be 
rendered in a speed of which the syllabus and words were close enough to be 
coherent and intelligible. So, they were rendered in slow or fast tempo for the most 
part. The tala had to keep pace with this. Therefore it had to be rendered in which 
the specificity of the talas and the duration of its cycle could be indicated with a 
simple device. This was done by rendering the tala only with the sounded beats (i.e. 
the initial count of laghu and druta). Such a sounded beat is called chapu and 
therefore the fa/a so rendered came to be known as chapu tala. While all the seven 
suladi talas could be and were, rendered as chapu talas in such songs, only four of 
them viz. trishra chapu, khanda chapu mishra chapu and rupaka chapu were 
retained in art music. In order to facilitate this a rule viz. that musical (dhatu matu) 
line or pada should be covered by tala cycle (avarta) was relaxed to provide for an 
even numbered (usually two) chaputala avartas could span an text line to perform 
songs of middle slow tempos because their short time spans. 

Two more talas need to be discussed in this context. They are called deshyadi 
tala and madhyadi tala. They were derived by interaction between Hindustani music 
and Karnataka music in the royal courts of Tulajendra and Serfoji of Tanjore in the 
18‘^ century. Both these kings were themselves musicians and patronized and 
promoted both system of music. The former king went even so far as to attempt a 
synthesis of both by composing a khyal in shankarabharana raga and a suladi tala. 
Both king, particularly the later attracted many eminent Hindustani musicians 
especially from Maharashtra, their original homeland. Thus both systems enjoyed 
mutual exposure and these were opportunities for court musicians of both to interact 
with each other. One such item was teental of Hindustani music. The Karnataka 
musicians in the royal court were soon struck with its similarity with adifa/a of their 
own system and innovated the alter in two was Adifa/a, rendered in Madhya laya 
(middle tempo) and in chapu form in which the song commenced in anagatagraha 
of the initial three syllabus was called deshyadi because it was inspired from the 
deshifa/a viz. teen tal. The second form was ****** in vilambalaya (slow tempo) in 
which the song began in anagas of the ****** syllabus. This was called madhyadi 
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tala. Tyagaraja’s father Ramabrahmam and his mentors Sonti Venkataramanayya 
and Sonti Venkatasubbrayya were court musicians of the later king Serfoji II. 
Tyagaraja was thus well aware of these talas. 

However, the bulk of Tyagaraja’s kritls are composed in the suladi talas. Even 
prabhandas came to be composed in suladitalas instead of deshi talas since about 
1650 A.D. Among these two viz. dhruva and jampa occurred in thus variant form 
viz. natyadandi and veenadandi. Among these, natyadaandi dhruva composes 
laghu shekhara, laghu and laghu. Laghushekara was an evolute of Laghuvirma. 
This was sprit of laghu and druta. In veenadandi shamya, these occurred a 
laghushekara anudruta and laghu. Laghushekara in this context meant a duration of 
seven short syllabus, and was replaced by mishrajatl laghu both these changes 
occurred probably between 1675-1772 A.D. Thus, there was ready about a 
generation or two before the advent of Tyagaraja. 

It may be roughly estimated that about half the bulk of Tyagaraja’s kritis are 
composed in adifa/a and the rest are set to rupaka, jhampa etc. The majority of 
songs and set in meddle tempo, some in slow tempo and very rarely if at all, in fast 
tempo. 


VADYA 


Indian music theory has classified musical instruments into four types viz. fa/a 
(stringed, chordophone), avanaddha (percussive, membranosphere), sushira (wind, 
aero phone) and ghana (solid, idiophone). These are again divided into tone 
producing and non tune producing instruments, instruments made of earth (clay), 
wood metal etc. stringed instruments are classified into monochords (single sting) 
and polychords (multiple strings). Even though ***** performs interms of air, 
classified as a special category. All musical instruments played in art music, folk 
music, religious music etc. may be classified under scheme. In India, Hindustani 
music and Karnataka music have developed musical instruments, which fulfill the 
musical and technical needs as well as the cultural ethos of the respective system. 
Musical instruments commonly employed in a concert or recital of (classical) 
Karnataka music are : Tambura (ii), vina, gottuvadya, violin, mandolin (tala), 
mridanga, dolak, tavil, khanjira (avanaddha), flute, nagasvara, saxophone, clarionet, 
jalataranga (wind) cymbals and ghata (idiophones). Among these gottuvadya, 
khanjira, saxophone, clarionet and jalataranga entered Karnataka music recently 
19‘^ - century A.D. while mandolin is a recent entrant (20*'^ century A.D) Indian 
music. Violin entered Karnataka music during the lifetime in Srirangapattna in 
Karnataka for the first time and about a generation later in Tamilnadu, Balusvami 
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Dikshita, younger bother of the illustrious Muddusvami Dikshita, learned playing it. 
In both cases, it was adapted to Karnataka music. A little later, it entered the royal 
court of Svati Tirunal through vadivel, disciple of Mudduswami Dikshita. It entered 
Hindustani music early in the 20*^ century A.D. 

A description or discussion of the concert musical instruments prevailing at the 
time of Tyagaraja is not relevant here. (Details of these may be found to my 
Karnataka musicians Aesthetic Form). Tyagaraja himself mentions tambura, vina, 
mridanga and cymbals in his songs. Only circumstances leading to the form in 
which they occurred during this period need to be briefly described. 

Ancient Indian Music has developed a system which had two tonics derived from 
two gramas and occasionally needed to use both in a single raga. The fundamental 
or drama tone had to be provided by an instrument, which could render both tones 
readily and conveniently. The flute was used for this purpose and all other 
instruments, including the voice were tuned to this In about the 15*'^ century A.D. 
mela replaced grama so that the entire melodic corpus of the system was founded 
on a single tonic viz. shadja, the lowest tone of the scale. So a new stringed 
instrument, called tambura (or tamburi) was devised to give their as the 
fundamental. It has a single string (ektar, ekatantri) in folk music but had four in art 
music tuned to panchama of the lower register. The middle two giving the drama 
sheriya and the last string generating the shadja of the lower register. This could be 
readily modified to different consonemes by tuning the first string to madhyama 
instead of to panchama. This was readily accepted and is mentioned for the first 
time by Sripadaraja in the 15*'^ century in Karnataka and is continued to be 
mentioned by the haridasas. It soon spread to other parts of India and came to be 
established as the instrument, which provided the reference note. 

I have discussed the evolution of mridanga in India music from the earliest times 
in my ‘Mridanga : myth and legend (special Issue of Journal of the Indian 
Musicological society). I have discussed the construction and use in its modern form 
in Nartananirnaya, ch.2, (comm.), vol. I. Prototypes of ghata and khanjira are 
distributed all over the world in ancient, folk and tribal cultures. They are also found 
migrating from one culture to another and adapting to the host culture. This is true 
of India also. 


In early literature the term vina is used generically for all stringed instruments 
both chords and polychords (including luter zithers) Bharatamuni describes harp like 
chordophones and possibly lutes. First references to keyboards in Haripaladava 
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and Nanjadera (1l‘^ century A.D.) Sharngadeva (13"^ century A.D.) gives clear and 
elaborate descriptions of three kinds of the Kinnari vina as well as of placing keys 
for all the notes within the octave. These are literary references in Kannada 
literature (14‘^ century A.D.) to a form of vina on the keyboard of which keys could 
be set only such notes as were by taken by any given raga and changed to will 
those of another. The 15**^ - 16*^ Century A.D. reveal wide experimentation in 
keywords for any one single raga, for all ragas or any raga, for different numbers of 
intervals, tone range, accordatura etc. on keyboards carrying one, two, three or four 
strings and carrying side strings for tala and shruti. Note among the authorities in 
this regard are Ramamatya (1550 A.D) pandarika vitthala (1550-1600 A.D) 
Somanatha (1600 A.D), Govinda Dikshita (C. 1620 A.D) and Venkatamakhin 
(century 1650 A.D.) The keys were set according to two acoustic principles viz. 
consonances of the just fourths and fifths (and in later days consonance of the 
diatomic third also) and proportions of string lengths. The modern keyboard of the 
Sarasvati vina of Karnataka music is a judicious combination of both. This vina was 
fully developed into the modern form in about 1730 A.D. about a generation before 
the birth of Tyagaraja in Tanjore, by King Tulajendra, who assigned to it the name 
Tulajendra vina. It is this vina that was the mind of Tyagaraja when he mentioned it 
in his songs. 


PRABANDHA 


Indian music theory distinguishes between gandharva, fit to be performed and 
bestowing guaranteed prosperity of the here and hereafter and gana, created by 
music composers in popular and contemporary ragas and according to norms and 
rules. Gana was further classified into anibaddha such as ragalapti and rapakalapti 
and nibaddha. The latter is a musical composition which is constructed from six 
textual components (anga) viz. pada, pata, tenna, tala, svara and biruda set into the 
musical segments called udgraha, me/apaka, dhruva and abhoga (and occasionally 
employed antara) This was again further classified into prabandha (in which music 
was prominent), vastu (with a literary theme) and rupaka ( a poetic theme) The 
beginning melodic element, refrain or substantial (called dhruva) of a prabandha 
(called udgraha) are its indispensable parts. A spanning element between them 
(called me/apaka) is optional. The concluding element (coda, called abhaga) may or 
may not exist independently, for the composition may end on dhruva or udgraha 
etc. In some musical forms, there was an span element, which spanned dhruva and 
abhoga. On the basis of the number of melodic elements occurring in it a 
prabandha was further classified into those with two, three, or all four musical 
elements (dhatu). 
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Indian musicological texts describe some 75 major musical forms, which 
comprised more than four thousand variants. They were classified into Suda 
(shuddha suda, salagesuda), Alikrame and Viprakirna. These comprised musical 
compositions rendered in art music in concerts, those to be rendered in a given 
sequence, religious and spiritual songs, folk songs and miscellaneous songs. Some 
were prescribed to be performed in specific raga, tala, language, prosody and 
emotive theme. Such compositions continued to be described in theoretical texts 
until early 18*^ century A.D. and occasionally composed and performed, set 
however, in suladi tala, instead of in deshl talas. Musical treatises of this age do not 
reflect contemporary situations because it is well known that other forms like kritis, 
pada and verna were well established in musical practice during the lifetime of 
Tyagaraja. 

Since about 1550 A.D. all musical performance was classified in terms of four 
genres viz. gita, thaya, alapa and prabanda. Gita meant any song in general, but it 
also specially denoted suladi. Thaya was the elaborate exposition of a raga - 
alapana in rhythemic clusters but without tala Alapa meant extempore exposition of 
a raga in svasthana chatushtaya of raga desha lakshana. Prabandha is explained 
above. Venkatamakhin wrote an entire thesis in C. 1650 A.D. V.Z. Chaturdandi 
prakashika in order to expand these four, collectively called chaturdandi. These 
were firmly and widely established in Tanjore. This is evidenced by the fact that king 
Shahaji of Tanjore illustrates each raga in his Ragalakshanamu with excerpts from 
each of these dandies. His brother king Tulaja of Tanjore ****** all the in his 
Sangitasaramrtam. Numerous musical manuscripts in the TMSSM Library. Tanjore 
of this period contain chaturdandi music until about a generation before the birth of 
Tyagaraja. Nevertheless there are no traces of it in any of his composition. 

Tyagaraja inherited the kriti form, which is his metier, from the haridasas of 
Karnataka and the earlier composes of Andhra such as pedda dasana, the 
Tallapakam Triad, Bhadrachala Ramadas and others. Among these, the kriti form 
benefited most through the experiments made by the haridasas. They standardized 
and established the pallavi anupallavi- charana(s) form, experimented with the 
number of text lines in each segment, their relative lengths, the number of charana 
stanza, the sameness or variation of their dhatu in the same or different ragas, word 
or words in the text line which carry over to the next line. 

Tyagaraja is known to have composed in only one musical form viz. the kriti 
About 700 of his songs are now available and all of them are kritis. His musical 
operas contain a few poetic and prosodic forms. He has selected pallavi anupallavi 
charana (s) form, only a few such a divyanamasankirtana and utsava sampradaya 
kritis lack the anupallavi. Thus he has modeled his kritis on these of both the 
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haridasas and of the Andhra composers but has make some innovations also. 
Musically his kritis be regarded as falling into the following groups. 


a) extremely simple e.g. sitanayaka (R. Tigandia) 


simple 


e.g. Dinamani vamsha - (harikambhoji) 


moderately complex e.g. Sujanajeevana (Khamach) 


Complex 


e.g. Nadopasana (Begade) 


Very complex 


e.g. O Rangashayee (Kambhoji) 


b) Number of stanzas in charanas varies from a minimum of one to a 
maximum of twenty-three. This may further reduced to 1,2, 3, 4, 5 in the majority of 
kritis. There is only one kritis of 23 stanzas e.g. Jaya Jaya Sri Raghurama. There 
are 326 kritis with one stanzas 9 with 2 stanzas, 184 with 3 stanzas, 28 of 4 stanzas 
and 180 of 5 stanzas. 


c) Many kritis contain charanas with multiple stanzas each set to the same 
dhatu. 


d) Some kritis contain charanas with multiple stanzas set to a different dhatu. 
These include the ghanaraga quintets, which the subject matter of the present 
project. Other examples are ninnu vina sukhamu (todi), Brochevarevere 
(shreeranjani), Enduku nirdaya (Harikambhoji), Shree Raghuvara aprameya 
(Kambhoji), Namaralanu vinake (Arabhi), Ni padapankajamula (Begade), 
Maravakura (Devagandhari). 

e) Some kritis carry chittasvaras. It is doubtful that Tyagaraja himself 
composed the chittasvaras. It is probable that his disciples, their disciples or other 
performers composed them e.g. Ninne bhajana (Nati). 

f) There is some confusion on the name, of the ragas of his kritis. This is 
because they were carried by oral tradition, when the dhatu element changed 
drastically during transmission, the raga name necessarily changed. Some times 
the names were distorted in pronunciation. In other cases the disciples created 
confusion by trying to mystify the names and disordering the syllabus in the name. 
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From the literary point of view, Tyagaraja’s Kritis may be grouped under 


a) Praise of god 

b) On music 

c) Obeisance 

d) Didactic 


e.g. Nagumoomu (Abheri) 
e.g. Nadatanum anisham (Chittaranjani) 
e.g. Vidulaku mrokkeda (Mayamalavagaula) 
e.g. Undedi Ramudokade (Harikambhoji) 


Structurally songs are mostly three segmented into pallavi, anupallavi and 
charana. Some are in slow tempo but the majority are in middle tempo. The pallavi 
usually contains the nuclear of the word theme; this is elaborated in the remaining 
segments. The melodic theme is introduced in the pallavi and is developed by 
variation in the anupallavi and first half of the charana; the music of the anupallavi is 
repeated in the second half of the charana. This is true of kritis in both slow and 
middle tempi. There are some types of kritis as mentioned above, which do no 
conform to this pattern. 


Tyagaraja’s kritis are composed in Telugu, a few Sanskrit and occasionally, in a 
mixture of both languages. The literary style is simple and elegant and often lyrical. 
Many of them, especially the didactic ones are introspective and are addressed to 
the self. Devotion to God, treading a path of righteousness virtue, religions and 
social ethics during one’s sojourn in this world, total surrender to God are the main 
themes of his kritis. These made it possible for the music to suggest emphasize and 
augment various shades of emotion through ragabhava. 


Pancharatna Kritis 


All five kriti groups of Tyagaraja are called pancharatnas as explained before, 
given group being specified by prefixing the name of the place which inspired its 
creation or where it was composed. The only exception is ghanaraga panchaka so 
called because they are composed in a set of ragas, which are classified as Ghana. 
Ragas were classified by musicians of the 18*^ century A.D. as Ghana, naya (rakti) 
and deshya on the criterion of their expensive potentiality ragas which could be 
elaborated in all three tempo, employed spacious and detailed gamakas, has many 
jeevasvaras, ragas in which tana (or madhyamakala) could be performed effectively 
were called Ghana. Kritis in which the word demanded the expression of profound, 
serious and enduring sentiments were composed in ghanaragas. If ready aesthetic 
appeal was the need, they were set in naya (rakti) ragas. Ragas, which had entered 
the system from other systems such as Hindustani or folk, were called deshya. This 
classification was propounded, without definitions for the first time in the 18*'^ 
century A.D. by two musicologists of the time in Tanjore royal court viz. King 
Shahaji in his Telugu worth Ragalakshanamu and his brother Tulaja in his Sangila 
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Saramritam and his court musician Muddhuvenkatamakin in his Sanskrit work 
Ragalakshnam. While the former author offers a comprehensive scheme giving a 
large number of ragas in each class, Mudduvenkatamakhi restricts ghanaragas to 
only eight nati, gaula, arabhi, sri, varali, bauli, malavasri and ritigaula. These are 
described as Ghana by Shajaji also. This classification prevailed popularly in 
Tanjore area from about a generation before the advent of Tyagaraja and 
influenced him. Both authorities give approximately the same description, but 
Shahaji offers profuse illustration of the respective lakshanas with actual 
contemporary music being rendered by musicians and composes through the 
chaturdandi forms, viz. gita, thaya, alapa and prabandha. These and other musical 
materials were well known to Tyagaraja’s teachers and musicians of the period. It is 
both interesting and important to try tracing the musical phrases occurring in 
ghanaraga panchaka of Tyagaraja with those found in Ragalakshnamu, 
sangitasaramritam as well as the numerous song manuscripts deposited at the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfosi’s Sarasvati Mahal Library. 

. GHANARAGA PANCHARATNA : MOTIVATION 


Some three motivations are attributed to Tyagaraja for composing the ghanaraga 
pancharatna. Two of these are conjectural and third anecdotal. 

1. Most kritis of Tyagaraja have a uniform form and run to a pattern. They are 
composed in a simple and elegant literary style and a similar musical style, 
which appeal reading to the common man, because they engender on effortless 
art and scholarship. The literary style is didactic, ethical and contains a 
compassionate understanding of the soul in its sojourn in this world. There is a 
studied lack of overt or overbearing scholarship in them in both words and 
music. It is conjectured that malicious critisms was leveled against Tyagaraja 
that he was a mediocre, unscholarly composer and that therefore Tyagaraja 
came up with a set of kritis which were highly scholarly and a challenge for the 
mediocre performer. 

2. Tyagaraja focused his compositional abilities on only one genre viz. the kriti that 
the pattern of which became a stereotype. During his lifetime the varna form 
especially the tanavarna had become quite popular and populous. Tyagaraja’s 
disciples wanted to show to the world that their master was equally adept at 
composing tanavarna as at composing kritis, and urged the master to create 
compositions like the tanavarna. Accordingly, Tyagaraja acceded to their request 
and came with something, which was indeed very novel, viz. a kriti form that 
displayed all the essential elements a tanavarna. The ganaraga panchaka. This 
conjecture is not fully acceptable because the ghanaraga panchaka kritis differ 
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marked by from tanavarnas in at least three respects viz. 1. They do not posses 
a pallavi (upapallavi) and anupallavi in slower pace in which the ragabhava s 
expanded with slow gamakas, with a minimal word text. The pallavi and 
anupallavi in these kritis are short, introducing segments in a middle pace. 2) 
The second part of the tanavarna has ethugadesvaras which progress from 
longer duration and low density to shorter duration (mostly of single syllabus) 
and high density and to larger number of tala cycles. They conform to a more or 
settled pattern. This is not true in the ghanaraga panchaka kritis. 3) In 
tanavarna, ettagode svaras carry word syllabus only very rarely. Such a form is 
find uniformly in tanavarnas. The similarity between the padavarna and 
pancharatna krritis lies only to the extent that in both svara passages of the 
ettugade (or charana) svaras are first rendered independently of word syllabus 
and are then immediately repeated with word syllabus. That is they are rendered 
first as dhatu passages followed by dhatu-matu passages. 

3. The anecdote refers to an incident in the latter half of Tyagarajas life (1838 A.D. 
(1843 A.D. ?) Tyagaraja died in 1848 A.D.) When Govinda Marar met him. 
Govinda marar was a native of Rama mangalam village in the taluq of 
Moovattupuzha in Travancore. He was an eminent musician, expert in rendering 
musical composition in six (modern progressively doubling) speeds. He 
possessed a tambura with seven strings, two each for panchama, sarani, and 
anusarani for Madhya shadja and one for mandra shadja. The instrument also 
boasted of a flag of fulfilled challenges in the world of music. He had heard the 
fame of Tyagaraja and became ambitious of meeting. This was fulfilled by Nalla 
Tambi Mudaliyar, keeper of the Royal stables in Trivandrum, who appealed to 
him to travel to Tiruvaiyaru and to meet him. Nalla Thambi was present at the 
meeting and narrated what transpired to his nephew Vedadridasa Mudiliyar who 
is the original source of this information about this event. Other persons who 
were present on the occasion included a close personal friend of Annachi Reyar, 
vadivelu. Court musician of Svati Tirunal Maharaj of Travancore and disciple of 
Mudduswami Dikshita. He came at the behest of his royal patron to invite the 
saint to the court of his king Another person was Walajapet Venkataramana 
Bhagavata, a foremost disciple of Tyagaraja and who accompanied Govinda 
Mararon the Kinnari vina. Govinda Marar, called Govindaswamayya by 
Tyagaraja on this occasion, had composed many varnas. He used to 
accompany his own singing with his tambura on the right hand and on Khajira 
(held between the big toe and the next toe of his fight foot) with his left hand. At 
the request of Tyagaraja he sang the fourth asttapadi of jayadeva viz. 
chandanacharchita neelakalevara in pantuvarali raga in six speeds. Tyagaraja 
was greatly pleased and humble at the musical powers of Govinda Marar and as 
a token of his admiration, sang his endaro mahanubhavulu in Snraga. Probably 
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inspired by both the reasons mentioned in the above and even more so by the 
varna style of Govinda marar, Tyagaraja was inspired to create a new model of a 
kriti in which the charana stanzas were first rendered in solfa passage followed 
immediately by their dhatu matu combination, each dhatu being in the same 
raga but differing from those of all other stanzas and which would be tribute to 
the scholarly musicians who had taken so much trouble in spite off his 
rheumatism ravaged body to travel hundreds of kilometers just to meet him and 
pay his respects. 

Biographers of Tyagaraja usually say that Tyagaraja paid this tribute in the form 
of this kriti ‘Endaro mahanubhavalu’ in srlraga and adifa/a by singing this kriti which 
was already composed, along with his disciples. Conveying the impression that 
Tyagaraja had (probably) planned and composed the whole set of 
ghanaragapancharatna kritis well before Govinda Marar’s visit. While the tribute 
was circumstantial, it is only obvious in the song and refers only celestial devout 
musicians who served God with music. This could be explained by saying that 
Tyagaraja was loath to sing the praise of any man even if he be a king, much less a 
musician or by saying that he sang a kriti which he had already composed and was 
appropriate to the occasion. The former conjecture may associated with a thought 
that Tyagaraja composed it on or during this occasion spontaneously by inspirations 
attracted to its musical structure, repeated it on other occasions, since sri is a 
ghanaraga, setting these other structures to the other Ghana ragas would lend 
another classical unity, these two motivations together generated the ghanaraga 
pancharatna kritis. The fact that the literary themes of these five kritis are vitally 
different from each other supports the surmise that they may have been composed 
at different times and that they were recognized as a set came later. The Ghana 
ragas dwindled gradually; Mudduvenkatamukhin recognizes only eight. It is not 
known if only five viz. Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Sri and Varali, were recognized as 
Ghana at the time of Tyagaraja; no other set of kritis were set in the other Ghana 
ragas. There was however a feeble effort to imitate or extend the idea with a second 
set of ghanaraga panchaka by adding two more Ghana ragas. Because of the 
popularity of Tyagaraja’s ghanaraga pancharatna, by and large only their ragas now 
treated as Ghana raga panchaka. 

. GHANARAGA PANCHARANTNA : FORM AND CONTENT 


The ghanaraga pancharatna kritis are : 

Jagadananda karaka - Raga - Nati, Tala - Adi 
Dudukugala Nannelu - Raga - Gaula, Tala - Adi 
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Sadhinchene - Raga-Arabhi, Ta/a-Adi 
Endaro Mahanubhavulu - Raga - Sri, Tala - Adi 
Kanakana ruchira - Raga - Varali, Tala - Adi 

A few observations of the above order are pertinent. These songs are being 
performed individually in a recital of Karnataka music without any specific order, 
placing them at the beginning or at the middle, out rarely, if at all, at the end. But 
when all of them are performed on a single occasion, the above order is invariably 
maintained, occasionally the last two are interchanged, because of a belief that 
Snraga is auspicious and is effective if performed at the beginning or at the end. 
The theoretical treatise, which describe Ghana ragas, do not include a prescription 
or convention about the order in which they should be rendered. It is not as if a 
predetermined order of performance did not exist in our music earlier. Manasollasa 
of Someshwara III mentions an order in which heavy or long compositions and light 
or short compositions were rendered Jagadekamalla (sangita chudamani), 
Parshvadeva (Sangitasamayasara), Sharngadeva (Sangitaratnakara) and all later 
authorities that follow Sharngadeva mention that alikrama variety of prabandhas 
and salaga suda prabandhas were performed by convention or by prescription. The 
later were called sudakarma (Karma means order). 

Probably because of the influence of the ghanaraga pancharatna kritis, 
musicians often commence their recitals with an invocatory piece in the raga nati. 
Its ancestral namesake analogue natta is about a thousand years old. The nandi 
(auspicious beginning) of a dance performance consists of a pada in the nati raga 
according to the 11*^ century. Sangita sudakara of Haripada deva and 
Nandikeshvara’s Bharatarnava traditional plays began with an invocation in this 
raga till recently. 

The first of the quintet, Jagadanandakaraka is composed in pallavi, anupallavi 
and ten charanas it varying length. It contains no verso and is a series of nama of 
the composer’s ishta daiva, Sri Rama, some eighty-eight names are given in 
Sanskrit in the vocative case many in an adjectival some. Some writers insist of 
seeing the holy 108 names in it by counting the names in the pallavs and 
anupallavs which are repeated at the end of each charana of the long and on the 
song is composed without a upapallavi or appendix. Each charana is composed by 
long, complex compounds, the meanings of which are not readily intelligible, making 
it appear as intended scholarship in Sanskrit. The entire word content bristles with 
allusions to myths and legends in the purana and the Valmiki Ramayana. 

Musically it is especially interesting because though the raga has shatshruti 
dhaivatasvara, it is totally omitted in the kritis. Thus the ones portraying the 
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ragabhava has centered on shatshruti rishabha without the support of its 
samvadisvara. This is accompiished by piacing this svara in different and specific 
meiodic environments and contexts and making the omitted not an anusvara 
between panchama and kakali nishada. Ragalakshna is expounded here with 
mandra register madhyaa as mandra and tara register, madhyama as tarasvara 
thus creating a tonai range of two register, which is the normai range of the singing 
voice in Karnataka music. Raghabhava is sought to be emphasized by empioying 
samvadi pairs. Because of the omission of dhaivata, the steep gradient between 
shadja panchama, and panchama nishada is negotiated in a slide, both ekkajaru 
and digujaru. Every charana of the kriti begins with panchama or shadja only. The 
dhatu text reveals many usages of the caesura called srotovaha in which melodic 
kinesis occurs progressive accumulation of the next higher in ascent and next lower 
note in descent. The dhatu also contains adjacent phrases, which constitute jattis in 
a temporal frame bringing tautness to the structure. Such jatis occur in the kriti in 
different jaatis such as trishra, chaturastra, khandaelc. 

The kriti carries the composer’s signature consecutively in the last three 
charanas. The second of the ghanaraga pancharatna is Dudukugala in raga Gowla. 
Its has pallavi, anupallavi, 9 charanas and an appendix at the end. It is composed in 
Telugu. Its literary theme is an introspective confession of the errors and sins which 
people are prime to commit in their lifetime, driven by pettiness, greed, arrogance, 
jealously and so on which come in the way of leading an ethical and religious life. 
The song makes a very comprehensive list of human failings, both general and to 
the Hindu society of the composer’s place and time. At the end of such confession 
in each charana, the pallavi is repeated in a pertinent mood, to ask. After my 
committing so many hasty acts of sin and error, which son of a king can save me 
indeed ? (I am hopeless I) It is not that Tyagaraja was guilty of the failings which he 
lists, including such tings as an eye on the belongings of others, hankering after a 
life of luxury, selling one’s learning to undeserving people to promote self interest, 
being a stone hearted brute knowing not the beauties and benefits of music. 
Attributing to one’s self the evil of one’s fellow beings, counseling and urging one’s 
own mind towards on ethical and spiritual life based on enduring human values is a 
common didactic technique employed by all religions and spiritual preceptors and is 
repeatedly resorted to by Tyagaraja. The present example is one of the best of its 
kind. 

The music of this composition offers several points of interest. This is the longest 
available song in Gaula raga in Karnataka Music. Its descending melodic phrases 
do not conform to the present day idiomatic usages. Instead of the modern, 
characterizing ri ga ma ree sa, it contains such phrases as pa ma ga ma ri sa, paa 
ma ree sa, pa ma ri ga ma ree sa. The use of the phrase sa ri ma ree sa in the tara 
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register is unusual. There is a sustained gandhara in sa ri gaa ma ri ri sa ni. The 
composer has painted this song on a wide canvas ranging from mandra rishabha 
tara panchama, that is nearly two and half registers. Such a range is more easily 
managed in instruments such as the violin and the veena, but the song is primarily 
addressed to the vocalist. As mentioned above, the song has a two line appendix at 
the end. Unlike the charanas, which are first rendered as solfa passages and then 
repeated with the word text, it is performed only with the matu. The rishabha is 
rendered that compared to the regular shuddha rishabha, always with kampita 
gamaka. The svara passages are constructed in sequences of trishrajaati and 
chaturashrajaati and of ten contain samvadi pairs involving leaps. As with other 
kritis of the quintet, the song is rendered in yathakshara mode, the long and 
conjunct syllabus of the word text being accommodated with doubled 
svaradurations. 

The third gem (ratna) of the set begins with the words ‘sadhinchena O manasa’ it 
is composed in the raga Arabhi. It has a pallavi, anupallavi, seven charanas and an 
appendix. Its word mood is different from that of the others in the set, and contains 
a complaint addressed to the Lord Rangesha that He went back on his own 
promises made to his earliest devotees, with He has put his own parents viz. 
Vasudeva and Devaki as well as other devotees to much unhappiness. Not caring 
to fulfill the yearning of the Gopi maidens, he makes fun of them. Instead of 
protecting the devotees, he remains aloof, speaking only soothing and apt words. It 
is not that he is not merciless or unmindful of the travails and vicissitudes of 
devotes. He is like a brother to other women, a treasure of noble virtues, beautiful 
and reclining on a serpent. He is only playing pranks, being a boy. Sri Rama 
accepted the worship of Tyagaraja and spoke to him about the behavior of true 
devotees. He said do not swerve in your devotion, do not mix with un-pious 
persons, bear your separation from me with fortitude. But this Lord, who grants 
control of inner and external senses to him devotes, only spoke thus but did not 
came to me, unrelenting to the last. 

This song is on Lord Krishna, though Lord Rama comes into it only at the last. 
Tyagaraja does not distinguish the other incarnations of Vishnu from that of Sri 
Rama in his songs and operas. This is said by some to be the first song of the 
quintet to be composed by Tyagaraja. Its shown above, I hold that Endaro 
Mahanubhaulu is probably the first. The fourth charana beginning with ‘Sarasarudi 
is popularized only by the Tillaisthanam school of his disciples and is included only 
by a few musicians as integral to the song. 

The following musical features of the kritis noteworthy. Unlike the others in the 
set, the ettugade pallavi commencing with ‘Samayaniki’ is repeated after charana. 
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not the actual pallavi. The song ends in pallavi only after performing the appendix 
(anubandha). This kriti seems to be patterned after the varna form, with a pallavi, 
anupallavi (no chittasvara), ettugade and the charanas being regarded as ettugade 
svaras composed with words as in a padavarna. The appendix closely resemble the 
anubandha which used to be composed in the earlier varnas composed in the 18‘^ 
century A.D. The range of the raga in the kriti is determined by panchama in the 
mandra register and madhyama in the tara register. The dhatu displays delightful 
phrases of doubled note, leap notes and triplets. There also occur samvadi pairs 
such a sapaa ripaa, which are performed with upward slide (ekkujam gamaka). 
Arabhi raga in which the composition is set, is usually defined as having weak 
gandhara and nishada. That is, the raga does not admit their prominently or 
sustained use yet, nishada is completely omitted in their kriti and elongated 
gandhara (sarimagari) is found in it. The dhatu consists of svara phrases, which 
may be constructed as jatis also. 

The fourth kriti in the Ghana raga quintet begins with the words ‘Endaro 
mahanubhavulu’ and is composed in Sri Raga. It is often regarded as the fifth and 
concluding kritis of the group, following ‘kanakanaruchira’ in varali raga, because Sri 
raga is traditionally regarded as auspicious and should therefore occur at the 
conclusion (as mangala). It is defined by some as being the second to be composed 
in the series, following sadhinchene in Arabhi. I suggest however, that the varali kriti 
‘Kanakana ruchira’ may be the concluding piece, as the culmination of the other four 
because its theme is the vision of Sri Rama in his glory and splendor, which was the 
ultimate objective of Tyagaraja, which is said to have been realized by him after 
completing the ramataraka mantra japa 96 cores times. 

The literary theme of this kriti is great souls who are self realized and are models 
for all seekers of the soul, especially those treat the path of music for emancipation, 
like Tyagaraja, who adores and offers obeisance to various kinds of great souls. He 
describes their characteristics qualities and accomplishments. They are the highest 
souls who protect the world with their compassionate glances emanating 
immortality, who are eternal, enjoying eternal bliss, who have shown the hollowness 
and shallowness of false religions, who know the heart of Hari and therefore are 
always singing His praise and derive bliss from it. Tyagaraja repeatedly emphasize, 
that they transcended time. Just as the Holy, texts such as the veta, upanishat, 
purana, Dharmashastra etc. are sources for seeking self realization, Tyagaraja 
includes music in this category on traditional and vedic authority musicological 
authority and on the authority of his own experience. 

Next, points of musical interest may be noticed. This kriti also has an appendix, 
beginning, with words ‘premamuppirigonu vela’ but does not have an ettugade 
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pallavi. The pallavi is repeated after each charana in this kriti, Sri raga is known in 
Indian music since at least 1500 years and has always been esteemed as 
auspicious. It has undergone many changes before arriving at its present state. I 
have described its evolution through the centuries in my Veenalakshana vimarshe. 
Tyagaraja inherited its contemporary form both from lakshyaparampara and from its 
descriptions and illustrations from such works of sangraha chudamani, 
Ragalakshnanam, etc. In this kriti the raga has ranged from mandra sthayi 
madhyama to tarastayi gandhara. Samvadi pairs are used as in the other kritis of 
the group. Tyagaraja may have believed that this raga has a special significance 
because its intervals correspond (roughly) to those of savameda. His commencing 
the charana beginning with the words ‘samaganalola’ in a descending phrase may 
have been influenced by this analogy. The dhatu of the kriti reveals instances of at 
least kinds of caesura viz, sama, pipeelika, gopuccha and srotovaha. It reveals jati 
patterns and muktaya patterns. Unlike the other kritis of this group, this song 
commences on anagata graha i.e. after the commencement of tala cycle. 

The fifth and concluding member of this group begins with the words 
‘kanakanaruchira’. It is composed in pallavi, anupallavi 8 charanas and a final coda, 
beginning with ‘satatamu prema’.sometimes called samashti charana, and is sung 
without first singing corresponding solfa passage. Its literary theme is the 
captivating beauty of Sri Rama,which whats more desire to beholds him again and 
again. Even Sita is tempted to cast side glances at him often. Witnesses to his 
beauty is Sita, Parvathi, Parameshwara, Indra, Anjaneya, Shuka and Shaunaka. His 
neck is bejeweled with diamond necklacesand his cheeks are glowing. Eyes cannot 
be satiated enough on seeing his crown. The beholders bliss grows more and more 
on looking at Sri Rama who is protector of Dhruva, Jatayu and Hanuman. 

There are some points os musical interest in this composition: unlike the other 
kritis of the group, it is set in a slower tempo of Adifa/a (twice as slow as the others) 
and begins in anagata graha. Like Sri Raga, varali is known to Indian musicians 
about 1500 years. It has been recast again and again crucible change and musical 
taste from time to time as shown by me in Vina lakshana Vimarshe. Tyagaraja has 
derived its form from his own guru parampara, contemporary practice as described 
in Sangraha choodamani, Ragalakshanamu, Sangitasaramrutham, raga lakshanam 
and others and as well as the list of raga scales he had collected. In this song the 
raga ranges from daivata in the mandra register to madhyama in the tara register. 
The dhatu displays many leap notes. Among embellishments must be particularly 
noticed the identical swara syllabus and word syllabus. Instances of Srotovarayati 
may be found in the dhatu. It has many phrases, which may be construed intojatis. 


Will be continued in the next report. 
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. CHRONOLOGY OF TYAGARAJA 


Saint composer Tyagaraja shuffled his mortal coil in 1848 A.D. This is only some 
160 years from now. Not withstanding the fact that his life and work have influenced 
and continue to do so the largest number of musicians and music lovers of 
Karnataka music across the world in deplorable that no authentic information on life 
are available in many details even now and his biographical sketches still houp on 
the miracles he is believed to have formed. No concerted effort is made to gather 
together whatever is still left in the form information or evidence of his life and work. 
The Tyagaraja Mahotsava satha at Tiruvaiyaru, which celebrate the death 
anniversary of the composer every year at his samadhi, is a large organization of 
musicians of south India. They probably could or should think in this direction. There 
is still a need to discover and fix the original dhatu and matu of his compositions. 
This could or should have been undertaken by the saint’s Shishyaparampara. The 
present fellowship project is one such small effort towards reconstruction of his 
most renowned set of compositions hailed as the Five Gems. I thank the Ministry of 
Culture, Government of India, for helping me in this endeavor with some financial 
assistance through a senior fellowship. 

No holographs of the songs, if any at all, are now available. The songs began to 
be published some two or three generations, after the death of the composer. They 
were printed and published mostly by the second or third generation disciples and 
sometimes by others such as Subbarama Deekshita. These were by no means 
critical editions. Many of them included songs of other composers also. They did not 
enquire about the authenticity or accuracy of the words and music of the songs, 
which were transmitted to them by parampara. The publications were authored or 
compiled by senior musicians like Tachchur singracharlu brothers. Pazhamaneri 
Svaminatha Iyer, K.V. Srinivasa Iyengar, Nadamuni Pandita and others. Some of 
these publications were devoted exclusively to the works of Tyagaraja e.g. 
Tyagaraja Hridayamu and Tyagaraja swami Kirtanalu of K.V. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Tyagaraja Kirtanalu of N.C. Parthasarathi and Tyagaraja kritis by Semmongudi 
Srinivasa Iyer. All these musicians belonged to the shishyaparampara of Tyagaraja, 
they values traditional lineage above everything the thought of critical examination 
of their musical inheritance did not even occur to them. Many other works 
containing Tyagaraja kritis but no exclusively were published later throughout south 
India. Among them, those publishers in Andhra deserve special mention. Though 
Tyagaraja was born lived, worked and died in Tamilnadu, he chose Telegu 
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exclusively (except rare instances of Sanskrit) to compose his music. This, besides 
the enduring human value enshrined in his songs, has rightly attracted musicians of 
Andhra who have since early times endeavored to preserve and popularize his 
songs. Among them, the names Manchala Jagannatha rao, Kalluri Virabhadra 
sastri, Acharya Nori Nagabhushanam, Dr. Pinakapani, S.R. Janaki Raman, Voleti 
Venkateshwarulu, Nedunuri Krishnamurthy and Nookala China Satyanarayana 
need to be specially mentioned. 

. HISTORY OF PUBLICATION OF GHANARAGA PANCHARATHNA 
KRITIS 


Any major publication of the songs of Tyagaraja almost necessarily includes his 
ghanaraga quintet because they are his most well-known and performed songs in 
Karnataka music. All the above-mentioned authors have included them in their 
works. An attempt is made below to arrange the publication Tyagaraja Ghanaraga 
pancharatna kritis is a chorological order. Chronology is an important consideration 
because of a reasonable assumption of history that chronologically the nearest 
document to the actual event is the most authentic and accurate. (The possibility of 
a later document, which embodies researched details of the event, cannot be 
altogether ruled out. While document of the contemporary times is even more 
valuable) As already mentioned no manuscripts of the above songs written by the 
composer himself or by his immediate disciples are now available. 

Tyagaraja’s life and work 

Tyagaraja lived from 1748 A.D. to 1848 A.D. Thus lived some 160 years 
ago. Therefore it is rather disappointing and said that his life is not fully described or 
documented in any of his biographies. Many important events of the Saint’s life 
such as upanayana, vivaha, training in music and other shastras. Even the actual 
number of his songs is not known precisely. The music of his compositions, 
including that of his operas, was written down only much later and then in only a 
skeletal way. The following reasons may be offered for this : 

a. Neither Tyagaraja nor his disciples felt the need for historical documentation. 
They were totally enveloped in a musical and religious atmosphere. 

b. The system of musical notation of the time was very rudimentary because 
music was learnt only by oral transmission. 

c. The composer did not allow himself to figure in situations like a royal court 
where there were greater possibilities of documentation. 
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d. Tyagaraja probably acquired disciples only in middle age or later so that 
accounts of incidents in his early life are life are missing. Thus the only 
sources of information on the life of Tyagaraja are : 

I. Accounts of incidents, which occurred in the life of Tyagaraja as, recorded by 
Tyagaraja’s disciples Walajapet Venkataramana Bhagavata and his son 
Krishnaswami Bhagavata. 

II. Accounts of occasion of visiting Tyagaraja by visitors. 

III. Early accounts of Tyagaraja's life and works in musical works by disciples of 
his parampara and other e.g. Subbarama Deekshita’s Sangeta Sampradaya 
Pradarshini. 

IV. Autobiographical allusions in Tyagaraja’s kritis 

A brief description of Tyagaraja’s life and works is given here deictically 
based on the above sources. Even as early 1908-1916 i.e. his biographers have 
differed as widely 1795 to 1767 A.D. for his date of birth and 1846-1847 A.D. as 
date of death. These is however, a general consensus on 4*'^ May 1767 A.D. as his 
birth day and Jan , 1847 A.D. as the date of his demise. He was born as the third 
and yongest son of Ramabrahma and seethamma at Tiruvarur, near Tanjore. This 
was a family of Telugu (Mulakanadu) brahmanas belonging to the kakarla 
geneology and Apastamba sutra and Bharadwaja gotra. Its eldest brother was 
Panchapakesha alias Jaipesha (or Japesha) and Ramanatha. Nothing is known 
about these brother and except the eldest who figures in an incident of Tyagaraja’s 
life. The family was adorned with musicians of a higher order on both sides of 
Ramabrahma’s father was Giriraja, a poet and composer, who was attached to 
royal courts of Tanjore. On the mother’s side Veena Perumalayya and Veena 
Kakhasti ayya were renowned musicians. Ramabrahman is said to have been 
employed in the king’s court for reciting Ramayana every day. Legend has it that his 
wife Sitamma had a large musical repertoire of the songs of Andhra music 
composers and of the Haridasa composers of Karnataka, especially of 
Purandaradasa. Thus Tyagaraja inherited both aptitude for music and devotion to 
Sri Rama. 

Ramabrahma decided to leave Tiruvarur when Tyagaraja was an young 
boy. (Legends ascribe two different reasons for this : 1) that he desired to go to 
Varansi on a pilgrimate 2) that his eldest son was developing a bad character, 
probably due to bad company, it was desirable to shift to another town. He settled at 
Tiruvaiyaru, another nearby town reputed for its religious spiritual and cultural 
values a town on the kaveri river delta. It is also called Panchanada kshetra 
because kaveri is split into five branches before she joins the Indian ocean. 
Ramabrahma was granted a house and a little cultivable land by king Tulaja II of 
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Tanjore. He encouraged Tyagaraja (who was named after the principal deity of 
Tiruvarur) in his musical talent by arranging musical lessons from a well-known 
musicians of the royal court viz. Sonti Venkataramanayya who was himself a music 
composer. As was the practice of the times Tyagaraja was instructed in Sanskritc 
learning in grammar, poetry, drama and rhetoric. Tyagaraja soon mastered the 
theory and practice of music. His father performed Tyagara’s upanayana. Tyagaraja 
married Shantha. His mother died when he was fifteen and his father, a few years 
later. In the mean while, his natural instinct for composing songs culminated into 
versatile, fluent and influential music composer of all times and into an architect of 
modern Karnataka music. 

After marriage, Tyagaraja adapted his life as a householder to that of bhagavata 
dhrama which teacher total surrender to the devotee without concern for tomorrow. 
Thus he took up oonchavrtti (living a life of total surrender to God. Living on alms 
voluntarily given by people, when the bhagavata walks the streets performing hari 
bhajana) Thus he opted a life of poverty and love of God, eschewing all temptation 
worldly fame and riches. With the full cooperation and participation of his wife. 
Because of this, his sweet voice spontaneous inspiration in composing songs 
enshrining bhakti, preeti and rakti his fame spread far and wide, attracting disciples 
and devotees. Many famous, religious leaders and musical leaders visited him and 
paid their respects. It was during this phase of his life that emissaries from kings of 
Tanjore, Travancore and Mysore came and invited him to the respective royal 
courts and returned empty handed. It is said that this enraged his eldest brother 
Japesha and impelled him to throw the image of Sri Rama, which Tyagaraja 
worshipped, into the Kaveri river. Tyagaraja is said to have located the image in a 
dream and recovered it. Such events enhanced the reputation of the saint 
composer. He undertook pilgrimage to holy shrines in Tamilnadu and composed 
many sets of songs out of divine fervor. 

Tyagaraja had, besides Sonti Venkataramanayya, the celestial sage Narada as 
his Sangitaguru, who as legend would have it, visited Tyagaraja as mendicant and 
gifted him with a copy of a music treatise called Svararnava and another called 
Naradiya (Shiksha) His spiritual mentor of upanishad brahma, on ascetic of 
Kanchipuram and a friend of his father. He initiated Tyagaraja into the Rama taraka 
mantra and prescribed to be repeated 96 crores time. Tyagaraja is said to have 
done so and had vision of his ishtadaiva. He had a peaceful, long and rich life of 
God intoxication and of fulfilling of his ideals. It is believed that emancipation was 
promised to him only in the next with the god in a dream as possible and that he 
circumvented another birth of taking on the next ashrama i.e. sannyasa (in which he 
assumed the ashramanama Nadabrahmananda) in the last days of his life. He 
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predicted the date and time of shuffling the mortal body and did do, amidst his 
numerous disciples and devotes on the early morning of 6*'^ Jan 1847. 

Tyagaraja is described (probably on the evidence of eyewitnesses) by M.S. 
Ramaswamy Iyer as a tall lean man of a grain complexion with broad shoulders and 
well-proportioned limbs, broad forehead fleshy jaws a little pointed at the chin. He 
had a stern face, a well developed chest and larynx. He had accure blue, flashing 
eyes. He were a garland of tulasi bears, gopichandana on his forehead, chipla in 
his left hand and rosary in his right hand. He were a gold ring on his right forefinger 
and a pavitra ring on his right ring finger. He were a silk lined cloth with carefully 
arranged folds and red silken turban with a broad unparsed tail flowing behind. 

Some of his more important disciples were 1) Ganeshayya 2) Subbarama 
Bhagavatha 3) Sojiri Sitaramayya 4) Tiruvothiyuru Tyagayya 5) Umayalapuram 
Krishna Iyer 6) his borther Umayalapuram Sundrara Iyer 7) Tilaisthanam Rama 
Iyengar 8) Tiruvaiyar Ayyavayya 9) Nemam Subbaramayya 10) Nangavaram 
Nilakanthayya 11) Walaja pet Venkataramana Bhagavata 12) Manambuchavadi 
Venkatasubbayya 13) Kannayya Bhagavata 14) Amriklinga Pillai. Even among 
these only three were prominent and continued the musical tradition in their 
families. These were Umayalapuram brothers Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar and 
Tiruvothiyur Tyagayya. It is said that Tyagaraja was systematic in the transmission 
of musical composition and that he divided his songs into groups and taught them to 
specific disciples groups. This does not seem to be very likely. 

. TYAGARAJA’S WORKS 


Tyagaraja’s musical works may be broadly classified into individual songs and 
operas. The former are sometimes further classified somewhat artificially, into kritis 
and keertanas on the basis of prominence of music and of words respectively. 
However these do not reveal any such distinction in content or treatment. If 
keertana is a name, which is to be applied to word prominent compositions, the 
divyanama sankeertana songs and utsava sampradaya songs are appropriate to 
the name. 

The exact number of kritis composed by Tyagaraja is not known. Some of his 
admires surmise that he composed 24,000 kritis in analogy with the same number 
of slokas of valmini Ramayana which the saint adopted as a base for his descriptive 
songs on Sri Rama. This number to use a mild expression in very unlikely. So far, 
only some 700 of his kritis are known including about 30 interpolation with contain 
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his signature spuriousiy The musicai and word structure of these generai kritis of 
Tyagaraja are described briefly above. 

The exact number of divanama sankeertana of Tyagaraja is not known. There 
may be some sixty of them. They contain a string of names of god. They may be 
sung in daiiy worship by the individuai devotee or in chorus in tempie worship. 
There word structure and music structure are very simpie and are accessibie to 
common foik. The music consists of a few popuiar and characterizing phrases of the 
raga to which the song is set. These are repeated in the song in the same or 
different contexts. The song consists of paiiavi and a number of charanas. in some 
songs, paiiavi and aii the charanas are set to the same, repeating dhatu. Word 
content of divyanama sankeertana is prominent and dispiays poetic embeiiishments 
such as riymina, aiiikeratim, simiie, metaphor, etc. The iiterary themes are drawn 
from Ramayana, Mahabharata and the puranas. The song is yathakshara in form 
and music. The paiiavi is sung in chorus after each charana is rendered by the 
ieader of the group. The word phrase carry an intrinsic rhythm of their own. They 
may be sung by aii without distinctions of caste, coior and creed. Thus they promote 
mutuai sociai accept and reiigious harmony. Some divyanama sankeertana 
compositions reveai variants in raga and tala. 

Utasava sampradaya mean rituai tradition. Hindu worship is performed (with 
mind or materiai) in 108, 75, 64, 32, 16 or 5 ways with as many offerings 
(upacham). in the sixteen offering variety which is the most commoniy empioyed, 
the offering are dhyana, avahana, asana, padya, arghya, snana, vastra, gandha, 
upavita, dhopa, deepa, naivedya, nirajana, mantrapushapa, namaskara, prarthana. 
These may be offered with appropriate mantra incantation by devotees who are 
competent and without them by those who have no competency. The iater group 
inciudes these who have no vedic initiation iike woman and peopie of iower castes, 
in this way, music offers them an aiternative competency. This is dimension of 
music which is deveioped by saint music composes of india from very eariy times 
assiduousiy both in North india and South india. in Karnataka music, the Aiwars, 
Nayanmars of Tamiinad, the Taiiapakam composers, Bhadrachaia Ramdas, etc. of 
Andhra, Shivasharanas and Haridasa of Karnataka may be mentioned as the 
ieaders of this movement. The Bhakti Movement, which became pan indian soon 
greatiy heiped in deveioping this contribution of music to society, reiigion and 
cuiture. 

Tyagaraja was the foremost ieader of this movement as recentiy as the 18*^ - 
19‘^ century A.D. He empioyed music to promote iove of God and intimacy with God 
through his Utsava Sampradaya kritis. This makes the devotee to think of God as 
the most beioved, most intimate and most respected person and to offer the various 
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upacharas personally to God who has become a tangible and immediate reality. 
Thus he has composed songs on suprabhata (arousing God from his slumber) 
Svagata (welcoming God to accept his worship), nalugu (application of turmeric and 
scented to the feet as sign of holiness and of commencing worship) asana (offering 
seat to Sri Rama with Sita , Lakshamana, Bharata, Shatrughna and Hanumanta, 
while offering food and the upachara of dance and music), naivedya (food offering), 
application raksha (protection against evel eye), kalyana usava (recapitulating Sri 
Rama’s wedding with Sita) arati (auspicious waving of light before God) shobhana 
(panegyric of the beauties of Sri Rama and Sita), shayanatsava (preparation of 
sleep), dolotsava (relaxation on a swing), lali and jojo (lullabys) and mangala 
(concluding ponegyric of the various organs of Sri Rama). 

Tyagaraja has written three musical plays : 1) Seetharama Vijayam 2) Prahlada 
bhakti (-bhakta) vijaya and 3) Naukacharlta. The first is based on Valmiki 
Ramayana and the other two draw their theme form Bhagavatapuranam. 

Seetharama Vijaya elucidates an exposition of the ethics of war by Sri Rama to 
his youngest brother Shatrughna during which the former’s brother-in-law, 
Lakshminidhi (a character created by Tyagaraja) pokes fun at Sri Rama. The 
famous kritis ma Janaki chattabattuga in kambhoji raga is said to occur in this play. 
The rare work text of this play published by Loka Narayana sastri in 1868 A.D. 
However, it has not survived until our times. 

Naukacharita has for its theme a joyride of Lord Krishna and the Gopis in a ship 
on the river Yamuna. During the Gopies become very arrogant and speak 
disparagingly of Krishna and hold themselves superior to him. In order to teach 
humility to them the ship develops holes in the bottom during a heavy storm by 
divine dispensation and begins to sink. Krishna, playing innocent and humble, 
suggests to them that they may be saved from watery grave only if they take off all 
their clothes and stuff the holes with them. They do so and then realize that it was a 
lesson in total self surrender to the Lord. It is a single act play consisting of 21 
songs 24 kanda padyas, 5 seesapadyas, 2 dvipadis, 3 utpala malas, 5 champaka 
malas, 7 shardula vikridhims 1 utsaha and prose passage. The core message of the 
opera is that the methods of ultimate love and total self-surrender are for superior to 
rituals, medivation or penance in obtaining divine grace. The opera is enacted by 
only Krishna and with no other characters, not even a sutradhara. Among the songs 
only seven are in kritis format, while the other exploit other musical forms such as 
samadadaru, kolata deru etc. which heighten performance potentiality of the play 
and helped in carrying the theme forward. The story is full of allusion to the puranas. 
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Prahlada bhakti (-bhakta) Vijaya draws its care literary theme from the 
Bhagavathapurana, but contains many modifications and innovations of the 
composer. It describes the tribulations that young Prahalada underwent from his 
own power in locicated demon king and atheist father Hiranyakshipu how Vishnu 
manifested himself in Narasimha incarnation at the (formers prayer and how he 
killed the latter. It is written in five acts and proceeds with roles such as 
parabrahma, prahlada, Ganapati Sutradhara. Dauvarika (Doorkeeper) sagara raja, 
Narada, Garuda, Lakshmi, Indra, Brahma, Surya, Sanka, Sanandana etc. The 
composer has identified himself with Prahlada. His innovations consist of 
introducing character such as Danvarrika, Garuda, Sutradhara and Samudraraja. 
God appears before prahlada twice, instead of once, a dialogue between hari and 
lakshmi is also found in this play, but not in the source texts. The composer claims 
this work to be confluence of nine kinds of bhakti, nine kinds of rasa as well as 
ganarasa. The play contained a total of 45 songs, mostly in the kriti form and some 
in divyamana sankeertana format, besides the conventional prosodial forms viz 
utpasamala (10), champakamala (3), Kanda padya (80), divpadi (19), Sisapadya 
(17), Churnika (1), dandaka (1), tetagita (1), As with his other works, Tyagaraja 
makes no distinction between the various incarnations of Vishnu, identifying 
Narasimha with his ishtadasva viz. Sri Rama. 


Pancharatna Kritis of Tyagaraja 

. ORIGINS OF GROUP SINGING 


Saint Tyagaraja shuffled his mortal coils at about 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 6th 
January 1847 (Pushya Bhala Panchami). He died as a samnyasin, not as 
householder. There is a legend about this: It is said that the Tyagaraja pleaded with 
his personal God, Sri Ramachandra to grant him emancipation (moksha) and that 
God appeared before him in a dream and said that he would be granted moksha in 
another birth. Eager to attain to salvation, he resorted to a circumvention viz. taking 
to samnyasa because it is equivalent to a second birth. Another legend says that 
Lord Rama appeared to him a dream and predicted that he had only ten days left to 
reach him. It is, in deed affirmed by his biographers that he predicted his own death 
ten days later and that the followed this prediction. He assumed the samnyasa 
nama of Nadabrahamananda. Being a samnyasi, his body was in lerned instead of 
being consigned to ceremonial flames (agnisamskara). 

The saint's death may have been somewhat romanticized, because legend has 
it, that because of his foretelling his own death, there was a very large gathering on 
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the bank's of the river Kaveri (which flows near Tiruvaiyar before pining the Arabian 
Sea). Where the saint breathed last, before his many admirers and all his disciples. 
Legend mentions that he sang one of his composition parithapamukoni in Manohari 
raga as being rendered and that he died, soon after. 

Not withstanding legend, there were only four disciples who were with their 
master and witnessed his passing. These were the brothers, Umayalpuram Krishna 
Bhagavata and Umayalpuram Sundara Bhagavata Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar, in 
his personal capacity Kanchi Venkatadri Tahsildar Shama Rao was also there, 
more probably as an ardent admirer of the composer and less probably to represent 
the Tanjore Government, to represent the king to pay last respects. A small 
Samadhi (Bindavana) was built for the saint on the west bank of Kaveri, east of 
Tiruvaiyar, beside the samadhi of his guri, santi Venkata Ramanayya in 
Bhavaswamy Agrahara in Tiruvaiayar in fulfillment of Tyagaraja's expressed with. 

Tyagaraja had no sons; Ramudev Bhagavata, a descendant of the composer’s 
elder brother’ son was too young to perform the saint's obsequies, which were, in 
any case, different for samnyasin from that for a grihastha. Tillaisthanam Rama 
Iyengar (who was probably the most senior disciple among these present) 
performed the solemn rituals attendant upon the internment of a yati, and was 
assisted by the Umayalpuram brothers. The following rituals and ceremonies were 
performed for Tyagaraja for both Samadhi and Aradhana. 

After performing the above rituals and ceremonies, the disciples left for their 
respective native places. Among them, Umayalpuram Krishna Bhagavata and 
Umayalpuram Sundara Bhagavata, attended the aradhana rituals at the Samadhi at 
Tiruvaiyar, every year on Pushyabahula panchami and than went home to their 
place and performed the Aradhana Shraddha. On the other hand, Tillaisthanam 
Rama Iyengar and his brother undertook to conduct the appropriate aradhana 
ceremonies every year at the Samadhi site, assisted by his renowned disciples viz. 
Panju Bhagavata and Narasimha Bhagavata. Later, when a dispute arose regarding 
the right and authority to carryout the worship at the samadhi shrine, the Tanjore 
Court passed on order confirming the exclusive right of Rama Iyengar and of his 
heirs and disciples to perform the adhisthana puja. It is probable that the aradhana 
was performed at Tyagaraja's house in Tiruvaiyar in the beginning years until 1855 
A.D. This was subsequently shifted to the Samadhi. At present, Lakshminarayana 
Iyer (alias Chellam Iyer) belonging to the Tillaisthanam Shishyaparampara is in 
charge of the aradhana and adhisthana puja at the Samadhi with a huge 
annasantarpana (free-alimentation) on all days of the aradhana (chaturthi, 
panchami and shashthi of the dark fortnight of pushya month) 
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In the beginning years after the death of Tyagaraja, the Tillaisthanam brothers 
offered seva to their Master in the form of Harikatha Kalakshepa, with the 
cooperation of the renowned violinist Govindaswamy Pillay and other musicians. 
Sangeethaseva at the samadhi was inaugurated by the disciples of Rama Iyengar 
viz. Panju Bhagavata and Harikeshanallur Narasimha Bhagavata in 1907 A.D. This 
coincides amazingly with a prediction, which the saint Tyagaraja is said to have 
made a little before his death that he would become very famous after sixty years of 
his death. 

From 1907 onwards Harikeshanallur Narasimha Bhagavata, his younger brother 
Muttayya Bhagavata, as well as Sooramangalam Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, 
Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iyer and others performed sangeetha seva at the samadhi at 
Tiruvaiyar in the from of Tyagarajotsava. In course of time, there arose serious 
differences of opinion regarding the way in which the aradhana should be 
conducted and musicians were divided into a large party (periya katchi) and a small 
party (chinna katchi), probably headed by the Narasimha Bhagavata and his brother 
respectively. After the death of Narasimha Bhagavata, the Periya Katchi was led by 
the violinist Govindaswamy Pillay and the Mridangam Vidwan Alagha Nambi 
whereas the Chinna Katchi was led by Sooramangalam Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, 
the flutist Sanjeeva Rao, Ariyakkudi Ramanjua Iyengar and others. The chinna 
katchi celebrated the Tyagaraja Utsava in Tiruvaiyyar for four days preceding 
Pushya Bahula Panchami at Tiruvaiyyar for four days preceding Pushya Bahula 
Panchami at Tiruvaiyar High School while the Periya Katchi celebrated the same for 
five days beginning on Pushya Bahula Panchami at Kalyana mahal of the same 
town. It may be noted that neither party chose the samadhi as the venue for their 
celebrations because it was totally inaccessible being overgrown with vegetation, 
there us anthills etc. This went on until about 1925. During this phase of the 
celebrations music offering proceeded in terms of individual stray kritis of Tyagaraja 
performed by individual musicians and no effort was made to organize 
sangeethaseva on a choral or group basis. 

Before the advent of Nagarathnamma, Tiruvaiyar Rajagopala Bhagavatar 
performed puja at the samadhi with the cooperation of the disciples of chinna katchi. 
When Govindaswamy Pillay died in 1930, the onus of the Tyagaraja 
Vaibhavaprakasha Sabha committee and the conduct of Aradhana fell on the 
shoulders of the nagasvara vidwans Subramanya Pillay and Natarajasundaram 
Pillay, together known as Tiruveeyimiyalai Brothers. 

The final phase of development of Tyagaraja's samadhi and adhisthana as well 
as of sangeethaseva was due to the single-minded devotion and unswerving 
endeavor of a single lady musician who was a great devotee of God Sri 
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Ramachandra and of Saint Tyagaraja. She hailed from the city of Mysore. Her 
name was Nagarathnamma. Though she was born and grew up in Mysore her 
musical and dance career came to a focus in Bangalore. She was therefore called 
Bangalore Nagaratnamma. 

Nagaratnamma's mother was a musician, named Puttalakshmamma. She was a 
protege of Lawyer Subba Rao of Nanjangud (16 km south of Mysore) a rasika and 
patron of the arts. Nagaratnamma was born on 3rd Nov. 1878 (Kartika Shuddha 
Navami), some thirty-one years after the Mahasiddhi of Tyagaraja. She was 
educated in Mysore and studied Kannada Literature, telugu and Sanskrit from the 
poet litterateur Giribhattara Thammayya, Asthanavidwan attached to the royal 
courts of Chamaraja Wadiyar and Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV. She learnt vocal 
Karnataka music and Bharatanatya from her maternal uncle Munuswamapa, who 
was a friend and violin accompanist of Bidaram Krishnappa. Munuswamppa 
belonged to the Tyagaraja Shishya Parampara, being a disciple of the Saint 
Composer. This fact impressed Nagarathnamma in her childhood and helped her to 
grow up in an atmosphere of devotion and intimate respect for Tyagaraja as well as 
to sing the saint’s Kritis with intense feeling and adsorption. Thus, she learnt a large 
number of kritis of Tyagaraja from both Manuswamappa and Bidaram Krishnappa 
who was himself a great devotee of Lord Sri Rama and an admirer of Tyagaraja. 

She began her performances in music and dances in Mysore in the royal court of 
Chamanraja Wadiyar and in the art forum in Mysore City and gradually expanded to 
Bangalore where she settled until late in her life. Early in her career in Bangalore 
she improved her dance by studying with Kittanna, a veteran and traditional 
teacher. Then the completed her dance education from Tiruvenkatacharya in 
Chennai and her music education from Ramnad (Poochi) Srinivasa Iyengar, another 
renowned exponent of Tyagaraja Paramapara. These circumstances continued to 
augment her devotion to Tyagaraja and her love of his kritis. By this time she had 
acquired a large repertoire in music and dance, her music had developed a high 
skill, expertise and scholarship in raga-alphana and svarakalpana. Several 
gramophone records of her music were brought out by the H.M.V. Company and 
she became famous as B.N.R. (Bangalore Nagarathnamma). Her recordings of 
'bhaktaapaaya bhujanga gaaruda manih' and 'nityaakalyaeni' in ragamalika become 
very popular. During this phase of her life she shifted her residence to Chennai and 
gave numerous concerts in Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Andhra. 

Nagarathnamma's family deity was Lord Venkateshwara whom she worshipped 
assiduously everyday. In the meanwhile, she found on icon of Kameshvari, which 
she also worshipped reverently. While she was in Chennai, a renowned exponent of 
Tyagaraja Parampura viz. Umayalpuram Lanchapakesha Bhagavata met her once 
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in 1908, presented her with a picture Tyagaraja, and advised her to worship and 
that everything auspicious would happen to her. Nagarathnamma acknowledged 
her gratitude with seven golden flowers (such was her wealth!) symbolizing the 
seven svaras. She went on worshipping it with great fervor and devotion for thirteen 
years. One night in 1921 she had a dream in which she had a vision of Tyagaraja 
arising from his samadhi, assuming a posture exactly as in the picture, smiling at 
her. Even in the dream, she sang the song 'Narasimhudu Udayinchena' of Mysore 
Sadashiva Rao and performed arati to Tyagaraja, and prostrated herself before him. 
Then Tyagaraja raised both hands, blessed her, and returned to the samadhi. 

The very next day she received a letter from her guru Bidaram Krishnappa who 
explained the great troubles he encountered in reaching the samadhi even though 
he had gone to Tiruvaiyar for the very purpose and asked her to do something to 
enable devotees to reach the samadhi easily and quickly. He exhorted her to take 
up the challenge and bring enduring fame to Mysore state by this noble act. 

Nagarathnamma felt that this was not a mere coincidence and that this was at 
once both the will and guidance of providence. The same afternoon she met 
Munuswamy Naiudu, Secretary of Chennai Sangeetha Samaja. The famous 
harikatha vidwan Nagaraj Bhagavatha of Tanjore happened to be visiting Nayudu at 
the same time. Nagarathnamma described her experience to them both and read 
out and translated her Guru's letter. All three immediately left for Tiruvaiyar. This 
was Nagarathnamma's first visit to the place. She went to the house of Ramudu 
Bhagavatha (who was, as mentioned above, a descendant of Tyagaraja's elder 
brother) and requested him to guide them to the saint's samadhi. She was shocked 
at the state of disrepair of the samadhi and immediately arranged for the materials 
to repair and renew not only the samadhi of Tyagaraja and Sonthi 
Venkataramanyya but also those of three other eminent spiritual leaders of the 
place. The reconstruction work went on for three years during which an inner 
sanctum of the saint's samadhi and created an approach road as well as a 
compound wall around the sanctum. When constructing the adhisthana mandira, a 
question arose as to whether a lingam or the idol of Sri Ramachandra, ishtadevata 
of Tyagaraja (and of Nagarathnamma) be established on the samadhi and 
consecrated. Establishing a linga over a samnyasin's samadhi (or spiritual persons) 
consecrating it with a name, which is commemorative of the departed person, is a 
religions convention of the Hindus. This question was resolved characteristically by 
Nagarathnamma. She assembled every person living in Tiruvaiyar at the samadhi, 
performed its puja, wrote the alternatives (lingam or Sri Rama's idol) on two 
separate price, of paper, folded them and asked the five year old son of Ramudu 
Bhagavata to pick up one of the pieces of paper. The boy picked up the paper on 
which 'Sri Rama's idol' was written. Accordingly, the samadhi become Sri Sitarama 
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temple, (this is a common practice amongst Hindus to discover what is divine 
dispensation whenever guidance is felt to be needed to resolve a question). 
Nagarathnamma further thought it appropriate to erect a small statue of the sage 
Valmiki who wrote Ramayana, outside the inner sanction, facing the idol. She also 
fulfilled this. At the same time, an idol of Bhoga Ganapathi was established on the 
right-hand side of the door of the inner sanctum as well as an idol of Yoga-Anjaneya 
on the left hand side. Both were consecrated. 

Nagarathnamma spent all her economic resources including house, cash, and 
jewellery on the above voluntary mission. Now the Maha-kumbhabhishekha 
remained to be performed. This is purificatory ritual involving the collection of holy 
water from all the seas, all the holy rivers, several sacred herbs etc. from all over 
India and their ritual abhisheka of not only the gopura of the shrine but the idols. 
When she began to worry how to acquire the funds for all this, Tyagarajaswamy 
again appeared in her dream and advised her to earn money by giving music 
concerts. Then she traveled all over South India giving her delectable music 
concerts as fund-raising mission. She met with a thundering success everywhere; 
music lovers hungered and thirsted for her music and came in large numbers to her 
ticketed concerts when they learnt of her noble mission. She collected the amount 
needed- viz. Three thousand five hundred rupees (which in nineteen twenties was a 
large amount) and completed the mahakumbhaabisheka ceremony. 

Nagarathnamma's work did not end here. At her request, the Rajanandhu of 
Tanjore, Rajaram Saheb, donated an acre of garden land adjacent to the Samadhi, 
on which the Tyagaraja Ashrama came up in 1927. This became platform 
acceptable to all musicians of all parties. They came here for Tyagaraja Aradhana 
forgetting their differences and animosities. The Aradhana now became a five-day 
common programme of musicians, hear and for. Huge pandales were erected for 
the five-day celebrations and on the sixth day a garland of vadais was offered to 
Yoganjanaya since 1940. This was due to Nagarathnamma's efforts. It is very fitting 
that she was honored with the title Tyagasevasakta. The pun on the word Tya’ may 
be noted. It denotes both Tyagaraja and renunciation. During her life the feud 
between the periya katchi and Chinna katchi was laid to rest. The matter was finally 
settled by a court order decreeing that the Aradhana should commerce with the puja 
by Nagarathnamma, followed the seva of kin periya katchi and finally of the Chinna 
katchi. 

Nagarathnamma chose Tiruvaiyar as her final place of residence and expressed 
a desire to be near Sri Tyagaraja Swamy and Sri Rama Chandra even after she had 
completed her sojourn on earth. This has been fulfilled in the form of her statue in a 
bhakta posture erected right in front of the Samadhi. She concluded her memorable 
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and noble life on earth in her seventy-fourth year on 19"^ May 1952 (Vaishakha 
Shukla Ekadashi) 

Nagarathnamma had written a will bequeathing all her properties to the 
Tyagarajamotsava Samiti Trust. She had already offained a gran of the samadhi life 
in 1924. She sought permission from her manasaguru, the Tyagaraja, which was 
granted to her in again in a dream, and erected a marble idol of the composer on 
the Samadhi. She further built a Prakaaram (surrounding wall) and a kitchen and 
completed the same in 1938. She had to sell all her jewel to raise funds for this. 
She also made endowments for nitya puja (daily warship), vishesha puja (special 
worship) and aradhana festival to be held every year. With the help of her admirers 
and friends (Rajagopalacharya and Bhoovaraha Iyengar of Tanjore, she was 
successful in amalgamating the three parties of musicians into a single organization 
called Sri Tyagabrahmotsava Sabha in 1949 and the Aradhana was celebrated 
there henceforth in the Tyagaraja Ashrama. 

Ramudu Bhagavata, Tyagaraja's descendant through his elder brother was 
performing puja at the Samadhi was the arachaka nominated by the periya karchi. 
On 1956, an ardent devotee of Tyagaraja, Viz Shirangam Sridhara Iyer arranged to 
engrave all known kritis of Tyagaraja on marble slates and drilled all of them on the 
walls of Tyagaraja Ashrama in 1956. It was S.Y. Krishnaswamy, a man of letters 
and great lover of music, who with the help of leading musicians established a 
pattern of worship at the Samadhi. An innovation of the sangeethaseva was the 
choral singing of pancharatna kritis of Tyagaraja in the forenoon of pushya bahula 
panchami at the samadhi after the Aradhana. 

Pancharathna Virties of Tyagaraja began to be sung chorally by all the viewers at 
Tyagaraja Samadhi after a pattern of the celebration of the Aradhana and festival 
emerged; in fact, the pancharatna kritis contributed to the stabilization of the party 
and stalwart musicians like Ariyakkudi Ramanuja Iyengar, Maharajapuram 
Vishwanatha Iyer, Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, Musuri Subrahmanya Iyer, 
SemmangudI Srinivasa Iyer and others stabilized the pancharathna kritis in form 
and content as they knew them and popularized them through their music concerts. 
But by this time the text and music of these songs had already corrupted both 
because the musicians head no general education and also became of recessional 
variations. 
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Senior Fellowship Project: by Dr.R.Sathyanarayana 

Report No. 2 


Critical Edition of Pancharatna Kritis of 

Saint Tyagaraja 

. CHRONOLOGY OF TYAGARAJA 


Saint composer Tyagaraja shuffled his mortal coil in 1848 A.D. This is 
only some 160 years from now. Not withstanding the fact that his life and 
work have influenced and continue to do so the largest number of musicians 
and music lovers of Karnataka music across the world. It is deplorable that 
no authentic information on his life is available in many details even now 
and his biographical sketches still harp on the miracles he is believed to 
have performed. No concerted effort is made to gather together whatever is 
still left in the form of information or evidence of his life and work. The 
Tyagaraja Mahotsava at Tiruvaiyaru, which celebrates the death 
anniversary of the composer every year at his Samadhi, is a large 
organization of musicians of south India. They probably could or should 
think in this direction. There is still a need to discover and fix the original 
dhatu and matu of his compositions. This could or should have been 
undertaken by the Saint’s Shishyaparampara. The present fellowship project 
is one such small effort towards reconstruction of his most renowned set of 
compositions hailed as the Five Gems. I thank the Ministry of Culture, 
Government of India, for helping me in this endeavor with some financial 
assistance through a senior fellowship. 

No holographs of the songs, if any at all, are now available. The songs 
began to be published some two or three generations, after the death of the 
composer. They were printed and published mostly by the second or third 
generation disciples and sometimes by others such as Subbarama 
Deekshita. These were by no means critical editions. Many of them included 
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songs of other composers also. They did not enquire about the authenticity 
or accuracy of the words and music of the songs, which were transmitted to 
them by parampara. The publications were authored or compiled by senior 
musicians like Tachchur Singracharlu Brothers. Pazhamaneri Swaminatha 
Iyer, K.V. Srinivasa Iyengar, Nadamuni Pandita and others. Some of these 
publications were devoted exclusively to the works of Tyagaraja e.g. 
Tyagaraja Hridayamu and Tyagarajaswami Kirtanalu of K.V. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Tyagaraja Kirtanalu of N.C. Parthasarathi and Tyagaraja Kritis by 
Semmongudi Srinivasa Iyer. All these musicians belonged to the 
shishyaparampara of Tyagaraja; they valued traditional lineage above 
everything, the thought of critical examination of their musical inheritance 
and transmission did not even occur to them. Many other works containing 
Tyagaraja kritis but not exclusively were published later throughout South 
India. Among them, those published in Andhra deserve special mention. 
Though Tyagaraja was born, lived, worked and died in Tamilnadu, he chose 
Telegu exclusively (except rare instances of Sanskrit) to compose his music. 
This, besides the enduring human value enshrined in his songs, has rightly 
attracted musicians of Andhra who have since early times endeavored to 
preserve and popularize his songs. Among them, the names Manchala 
Jagannatha Rao, Kalluri Virabhadra Sastri, Acharya Nori Nagabhushanam, 
Dr. Pinakapani, S.R. Janaki Raman, Voleti Venkateshwarulu, Nedunuri 
Krishnamurthy and Nookala China Satyanarayana need to be specially 
mentioned. 

. HISTORY OF PUBLICATION OF GHANARAGA 
PANCHARATHNA KRITIS 


Any major publication of the songs of Tyagaraja almost necessarily includes 
his ghanaraga quintet because they are his most well-known and performed 
songs in Karnataka music. All the above-mentioned authors have included 
them in their works. An attempt is made below to arrange the publication 
Tyagaraja Ghanaraga pancharatna kritis in a chronological order. 
Chronology is an important consideration because of a reasonable 
assumption of history that chronologically the nearest document to the 
actual event is the most authentic and accurate. (The possibility of a later 
document, which embodies researched details of the event, cannot be 
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altogether ruled out, while document of the contemporary times is even 
more valuable) As already mentioned, no manuscripts of the above songs 
written by the composer himself or by his immediate disciples are now 
available. 


Tyagaraja’s Life and Work 

Tyagaraja lived from 1748 A.D. to 1847 A.D. Thus, he lived some 
160 years ago. Therefore, it is rather disappointing and sad that his life is 
not fully described or documented in any of fhis biographies. Many 
important events of the Saint’s life such as upanayana, vivaha, training in 
music and other shastras, even the actual number of his songs is not known 
precisely. The music of his compositions, including that of his operas, was 
written down only much later and then in only a skeletal way. The following 
reasons may be offered for this : 

a. Neither Tyagaraja nor his disciples felt the need for historical 
documentation. They were totally enveloped in a musical and religious 
atmosphere. 

b. The system of musical notation of the time was very rudimentary 
because music was learnt only by oral transmission. 

c. The composer did not allow himself to figure in situations like a royal 
court where there were greater possibilities of documentation. 

d. Tyagaraja probably acquired disciples only in his middle age or later so 
that accounts of incidents in his early life are life are missing. Thus the 
only sources of information on the life of Tyagaraja are : 

I. Accounts of incidents, which occurred in the life of Tyagaraja 
as, recorded by Tyagaraja’s disciples Walajapet 
Venkataramana Bhagavata and his son Krishnaswami 
Bhagavata. 

II. Accounts of occasions of visiting Tyagaraja by visitors. 

III. Early accounts of Tyagaraja's life and works in musical works 
by disciples of his parampara and other e.g. Subbarama 
Deekshita’s Sangeta Sampradaya Pradarshini. 

IV. Autobiographical allusions in Tyagaraja’s kritis 
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A brief description of Tyagaraja’s life and works is given here 
eclectically based on the above sources. Even as early 1908-1916 i.e. his 
biographers have differed as widely 1795 to 1767 A.D. for his date of birth 
and 1846-1847 A.D. as date of death. These is however, a general 
consensus on 4*'^ May 1767 A.D. as his birth day and January 6, 1847 A.D. 
as the date of his demise. He was born as the third and youngest son of 
Ramabrahma and Seethamma at Tiruvarur, nearTanjore. This was a family 
of Telugu (Mulakanadu) brahmanas belonging to the Kakarla geneology and 
Apastamba sutra and Bharadwaja gotra. His eldest brother was 
Panchapakesha alias Jaipesha (or Japesha) and Ramanatha. Nothing is 
known about these brother and except the eldest who figures in an incident 
of Tyagaraja’s life. The family was adorned with musicians of a high order 
on both sides. Ramabrahma’s father was Giriraja, a poet and composer, 
who was attached to royal courts of Tanjore. On the mother’s side, Veena 
Perumalayya and Veena Kalakhasti Ayya were renowned musicians. 
Ramabrahmam is said to have been employed in the king’s court for reciting 
Ramayana every day. Legend has it that his wife Seetamma had a large 
musical repertoire of the songs of Andhra music composers and of the 
Haridasa composers of Karnataka, especially of Purandaradasa. Thus 
Tyagaraja inherited both aptitude for music and devotion to Sri Rama. 

Ramabrahma decided to leave Tiruvarur when Tyagaraja was an 
young boy. (Legends ascribe two different reasons for this: 1) that he 
desired to go to Varanasi on a pilgrimage 2) that his eldest son was 
developing a bad character, probably due to bad company, it was desirable 
to shift to another town. He settled at Tiruvaiyaru, another nearby town 
reputed for its religious, spiritual and cultural values, a town on the Kaveri 
river delta. It is also called Panchanada kshetra because Kaveri is split here 
into five branches before she joins the Bay of Bengal. Ramabrahma was 
granted a house and a little cultivable land by king Tulaja II of Tanjore. He 
encouraged Tyagaraja (who was named after the principal deity of 
Tiruvarur) in his musical talent by arranging musical lessons from a well- 
known musician of the royal court viz. Sonti Venkataramanayya who was 
himself a music composer. As was the practice of the times, Tyagaraja was 
instructed in Sanskritc learning in grammar, poetry, drama and rhetoric. 
Tyagaraja soon mastered the theory and practice of music. His father 
performed Tyagara’s upanayana. Tyagaraja married Shantha. His mother 
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died when he was fifteen and his father, a few years later. In the meanwhile, 
his natural instinct for composing songs culminated into his becoming 
versatile, fluent and influential music composer of all time and into an 
architect of modern Karnataka music. 

After marriage, Tyagaraja adapted his life as a householder to that of 
bhagavata dharma, which teaches total surrender to the devotee without 
concern for tomorrow. Thus, he took up oonchavrtti (living a life of total 
surrender to God, living on alms voluntarily given by people when the 
bhagavata walks the streets performing hah bhajana). Thus, he opted a life 
of poverty and love of God, eschewing all temptation, worldly fame and 
riches, with the full cooperation and participation of his wife. Because of this, 
his sweet voice, spontaneous inspiration in composing songs enshrining 
bhakti, preeti and rakti, his fame spread far and wide, attracting disciples 
and devotees. Many famous, religious leaders and musical leaders visited 
him and paid their respects. It was during this phase of his life that 
emissaries from kings of Tanjore, Travancore and Mysore came and invited 
him to the respective royal courts and returned empty handed. It is said that 
this enraged his eldest brother Japesha and impelled him to throw the 
image of Sri Rama, which Tyagaraja worshipped, into the Kaveri River. 
Tyagaraja is said to have located the image in a dream and recovered it. 
Such events enhanced the reputation of the saint composer. He undertook 
pilgrimage to holy shrines in Tamilnadu and composed many sets of songs 
out of divine fervor. 

Tyagaraja had, besides Sonti Venkataramanayya, the celestial sage 
Narada as his Sangitaguru, who as legend would have it, visited Tyagaraja 
as mendicant and gifted him with a copy of a music treatise called 
Svararnava and another called Naradiya (Shiksha). His spiritual mentor was 
Upanishad Brahma, an ascetic of Kanchipuram and a friend of his father. He 
initiated Tyagaraja into the Ramataraka mantra and prescribed it to be 
repeated 96 crores times. Tyagaraja is said to have done so and had vision 
of his ishtadaiva. He had a peaceful, long and rich life of God intoxication 
and of fulfilling of his ideals. It is believed that emancipation was promised to 
him by god in a dream as possible in his next birth. He circumvented 
another birth by taking on the next ashrama i.e. sannyasa (in which he 
assumed the ashramanama Nadabrahmananda) in the last ten days of his 
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life. He predicted the date and time of shuffling the mortal body and did so, 
in the presence of some of his disciples and devotes on the early morning of 
6‘^ January 1847. 

Tyagaraja is described (probably on the evidence of eyewitnesses) by 
M.S. Ramaswamy Iyer as a tall, lean man of a fair complexion with broad 
shoulders and well-proportioned limbs, broad forehead fleshy jaws a little 
pointed at the chin. He had a stern face, a well-developed chest and larynx. 
He had azure blue, flashing eyes. He wore a garland of tulasi beads, 
gopichandana on his forehead, chipla in his left hand and rosary in his right 
hand. He wore a gold ring on his right forefinger and a pavitra ring on his 
right ring finger. He wore a silk lined cloth with carefully arranged folds and 
red silken turban with a broad unfurled tail flowing behind. 

Some of his more important disciples were 1) Ganeshayya 2) Subbarama 
Bhagavatha 3) Sonti Sitaramayya 4) Veena Kuppaiah 5) Tiruvottriyuru 
Tyagayya 6) Umayalapuram Krishna Iyer 7) his brother Umayalapuram 
Sundrara Iyer 8) Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar 9) Tiruvaiyar Ayyavayya 10) 
Nemam Subbaramayya 11) Nangavaram Nilakanthayya 12) Walajapet 
Venkataramana Bhagavata 13) Manambuchavadi Venkatasubbayya 14) 
Kannayya Bhagavata 15) Amritalingam Pillai. Even among these, only four 
were prominent and continued the musical tradition in their families. These 
were the Umayalapuram brothers, Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar and Veena 
Kuppaiah, Tiruvottriyur Tyagayya. It is said that Tyagaraja was systematic in 
the transmission of musical compositions and that he divided his songs into 
groups and taught them to specific disciple groups. This does not seem to 
be very likely. 

. TYAGARAJA’S WORKS 


Tyagaraja’s musical works may be broadly classified into individual songs 
and operas. The former are sometimes further classified, somewhat 
artificially, into kritis and keertanas on the basis of prominence of music and 
of words respectively. However these do not reveal any such distinction in 
content or treatment. If keertana is a name which is to be applied to word 
prominent compositions, the divyanama sankeertana songs and utsava 
sampradaya songs are appropriate to the name. 
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The exact number of kritis composed by Tyagaraja is not known. Some of 
his admirers surmise that he composed 24,000 kritis in analogy with the 
same number of slokas of Valmiki Ramayana that the saint adopted this 
epic as a base for his descriptive songs on Sri Rama. This number, to use a 
mild expression, is very unlikely. So far, only some 700 of his kritis are 
known including about 30 kirits, which carry his signature spuriously. The 
musical and word structure of these general kritis of Tyagaraja are 
described briefly above. 

The exact number of divyanama sankeertanas of Tyagaraja are not 
known. There may be some sixty of them. They contain a string of names of 
god. They may be sung in daily worship by the individual devotee or in 
chorus in temple worship. Their word structure and music structure are very 
simple and are accessible to common folk. The music consists of a few 
popular and characterizing phrases of the raga to which the song is set. 
These are repeated in the song in the same or different contexts. The song 
consists of pallavi and a number of charanas. In some songs, pallavi and all 
the charanas are set to the same, repeating dhatu. Word content of 
divyanama sankeertana is prominent and displays poetic embellishments 
such as rhyming, alliteration, simile, metaphor, etc. The literary themes are 
drawn from Ramayana, Mahabharata and the Puranas. The song is 
yathakshara in form and music. The pallavi is sung in chorus after each 
charana is rendered by the leader of the group. The word phrases carry an 
intrinsic rhythm of their own. They may be sung by all without distinctions of 
caste, color and creed. Thus they promote mutual social acceptance and 
religious harmony. Some divyanama sankeertana compositions reveal 
variants in raga and tala. 

Utasava sampradaya means ritual tradition. Hindu worship is performed 
(with mind or material) in 108, 75, 64, 32, 16 or 5 ways with as many 
offerings (upacharas). In the sixteen-offering variety, which is the most 
commonly employed, the offering are dhyana, avahana, asana, padya, 
arghya, snana, vastra, gandha, upavita, dhoopa, deepa, naivedya, nirajana, 
mantrapushpa, namaskara and prarthana. These may be offered with 
appropriate mantra incantation by devotees who are competent and without 
them by those who have no competency. The later group includes these 
who have no Vedic initiation like woman and people of lower castes. In this 
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way, music offers them an alternative competency. This is dimension of 
music which is developed by saint music composes of India from very early 
times assiduously both in North India and South India. In Karnataka music, 
the Alwars, Nayanmars of Tamilnad, the Tallapakam composers, 
Bhadrachala Ramdas, etc. of Andhra, Shivasharanas and Haridasas of 
Karnataka may be mentioned as the leaders of this movement. The Bhakti 
Movement, which became pan-Indian soon greatly helped in developing 
this contribution of music to society, religion and culture. 

Tyagaraja was the foremost leader of this movement as recently as the 
18*^ - 19*^ century A.D. He employed music to promote love of God and 
intimacy with God through his Utsava Sampradaya kritis. This helps the 
devotee to think of God as the most beloved, most intimate and most 
respected person and to offer the various upacharas personally to God who 
has become a tangible and immediate reality. Thus he has composed songs 
on suprabhata (arousing God from his slumber) Svagata (welcoming God to 
accept his worship), nalugu (application of turmeric and scented oil to the 
feet as sign of holiness and of commencing worship) asana (offering seat to 
Sri Rama with Sita, Lakshamana, Bharata, Shatrughna and Hanumanta, 
while offering food and the upachara of dance and music), naivedya (food 
offering), application raksha (protection against evel eye), kalyana utsava 
(recapitulating Sri Rama’s wedding with Sita) arati (auspicious waving of 
light before God), shobhana (panegyric of the beauties of Sri Rama and 
Sita), shayanotsava (preparation to sleep), dolotsava (relaxation on a 
swing), lali and jojo (lullabies) and mangala (concluding ponegyric of the 
various organs of Sri Rama). 

Tyagaraja has written three musical plays : 1) Seetharama Vijayam 2) 
Prahlada bhakti(-bhakta)vijaya and 3) Naukacharita. The first is based on 
Valmiki Ramayana and the other two draw their themes form 
Bhagavatapuranam. 

Seetharama Vijaya elucidates an exposition of the ethics of war by Sri 
Rama to his youngest brother Shatrughna during which the former’s 
brother-in-law, Lakshminidhi (a character created by Tyagaraja) pokes fun 
at Sri Rama. The famous kriti ‘ma janaki chattabattaga’ in kambhoji raga is 
said to occur in this play. The rare word text of this play was published by 
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Loka Narayanasastri in 1868 A.D. However, it has not survived until our 
times. 

Naukacharita has for its theme a joyride of Lord Krishna and the Gopis in 
a ship on the river Yamuna. During the Gopies become very arrogant and 
speak disparagingly of Krishna and hold themselves superior to him. In 
order to teach humility to them the ship develops holes in the bottom during 
a heavy storm by divine dispensation and begins to sink. Krishna, playing 
innocent and humble, suggests to them that they may be saved from watery 
grave only if they take off all their clothes and stuff the holes with them. 
They do so and then realize that it was a lesson in total self-surrender to the 
Lord. It is a single act play consisting of 21 songs, 24 kanda padyas, 5 
seesapadyas, 2 dvipadis, 3 utpalamalas, 5 champaka malas, 7 shardula 
vikriditas,1 utsaha and a prose passage. The core message of the opera is 
that the methods of ultimate love and total self-surrender are far superior to 
rituals, meditation or penance in obtaining divine grace. The opera is 
enacted by only Krishna and gopis with no other characters, not even a 
sutradhara. Among the songs only seven are in kriti format, while the other 
exploit other musical forms such as samvadadaru, kolatadaru etc. which 
heighten performance potentiality of the play and help in carrying the theme 
forward. The story is full of allusions to the puranas. 

Prahlada bhakti(-bhakta)vijaya draws its core literary theme from the 
Bhagavathapuranam, but contains many modifications and innovations of 
the composer. It describes the tribulations that young Prahalada underwent 
from his own power intoxicated demon king and atheist father 
Hiranyakashipu, how Vishnu manifested Himself in Narasimha incarnation 
at the former’s prayer and how he killed the latter. It is written in five acts 
and proceeds with roles such as Parabrahma, Prahlada, Ganapati, 
Sutradhara, Dauvarika (Doorkeeper) Sagara Raja, Narada, Garuda, 
Lakshmi, Indra, Brahma, Surya, Sanaka, Sanandana etc. The composer 
has identified himself with Prahlada. His innovations consist of introducing 
characters such as Dauvarika, Garuda, Sutradhara and Samudraraja. God 
appears before Prahlada twice, instead of once; a dialogue between Hah 
and Lakshmi is also found in this play, but not in the source text. The 
composer claims this work to be a confluence of nine kinds of bhakti, nine 
kinds of rasa as well as ganarasa. The play contains a total of 45 songs. 
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mostly in the kriti form and some in divyanama sankeertana format, besides 
the conventional prosodial forms viz utpalamala (10), champakamala (3), 
kanda padya (80), dvipadi (19), sisapadya (17), churnika (1), dandaka (1) 
and tetagita (1). As with his other works, Tyagaraja makes no distinction 
between the various incarnations of Vishnu, identifying Narasimha with his 
ishtadasva viz. Sri Rama. 


Pancharatna Kritis of Tyagaraja 

. ORIGINS OF GROUP SINGING 


Saint Tyagaraja shuffled his mortal coils at about 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 6th 
January 1847 (Pushya Bahula Panchami). He died as a samnyasin, not as 
householder. There is a legend about this: It is said that the Tyagaraja pleaded 
with his personal God, Sri Ramachandra to grant him emancipation (moksha) 
and that God appeared before him in a dream and said that he would be 
granted moksha in another birth. Eager to attain to salvation, he resorted to a 
circumvention viz. taking to samnyasa because it is equivalent to a second birth. 
Another legend says that Lord Rama appeared to him a dream and predicted 
that he had only ten days left to reach him. It is, indeed affirmed by his 
biographers that Tyagaraja predicted his own death as ten days later and that 
fulfilled this prediction. He assumed the samnyasa nama of 
Nadabrahamananda. Being a samnyasin, his body was interned instead of 
being consigned to ceremonial flames (agnisamskara). 

The Saint’s death may have been somewhat romanticized, because legend 
has it, that because of his foretelling his own death, there was a very large 
gathering on the bank's of the river Kaveri (which flows near Tiruvaiyar before 
joining the Bay of Bengal) where the saint breathed last, before his many 
admirers and all his disciples. Legend mentions that he sang one of his own 
compositions ‘parithapamuloni’ in Manohari raga and that he died, soon after. 

Notwithstanding legend, there were only four disciples who were with their 
master and witnessed his passing. These were the brothers, Umayalpuram 
Krishna Bhagavata and Umayalpuram Sundara Bhagavata, Tillaisthanam Rama 
Iyengar, Kanchi Venkatadri, in his personal capacity Tahsildar Shama Rao was 
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also there, more probably as an ardent admirer of the composer and less 
probably to represent the Tanjore Government to represent the king to pay last 
respects. A small Samadhi (Brindavana) was built for the saint on the west bank 
of Kaveri, east of Tiruvaiyar, beside the Samadhi of his guru, Sonti 
Venkataramanayya in Bhavaswamy Agrahara in Tiruvaiayar in fulfillment of 
Tyagaraja's expressed wish. 

Tyagaraja had no sons; Ramudu Bhagavata, a descendant of the composer’s 
elder brother’s son was too young to perform the Saint’s obsequies, which were, 
in any case, different for a samnyasin from that for a grihastha. Tillaisthanam 
Rama Iyengar (who was probably the most senior disciple among those 
present) performed the solemn rituals attendant upon the internment of a yati, 
and was assisted by the Umayalpuram brothers. The rituals and ceremonies 
performed for Tyagaraja, for both Samadhi and Aradhana are being researched 
and will be included in the next report. 

After performing the above rituals and ceremonies, the disciples left for their 
respective native places. Among them, Umayalpuram Krishna Bhagavata and 
Umayalpuram Sundara Bhagavata, attended the aradhana rituals at the 
Samadhi at Tiruvaiyar, every year on Pushyabahula panchami and than went 
home to their place and performed the Aradhana Shraddha. On the other hand, 
Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar and his brother undertook to conduct the 
appropriate aradhana ceremonies every year at the Samadhi site, assisted by 
his renowned disciples viz. Panju Bhagavata and Narasimha Bhagavata. Later, 
when a dispute arose regarding the right and authority to carry out the worship 
at the Samadhi shrine, the Tanjore Court passed on order confirming the 
exclusive right of Rama Iyengar and of his heirs and disciples to perform the 
Adhisthana puja. It is probable that the aradhana was performed at Tyagaraja's 
house in Tiruvaiyar in the beginning years until 1855 A.D. This was 
subsequently shifted to the Samadhi. At present, Lakshminarayana Iyer (alias 
Chellam Iyer) belonging to the Tillaisthanam Shishyaparampara is in charge of 
the aradhana and adhisthana puja at the Samadhi with a huge annasantarpana 
(free feeding) on all days of the aradhana (chaturthi, panchami and shashthi of 
the dark fortnight of pushya month) 

In the beginning years after the death of Tyagaraja, the Tillaisthanam brothers 
offered seva to their Master in the form of Harikatha Kalakshepa, with the 
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cooperation of the renowned violinist Govindaswamy Pillai and other musicians. 
Sangeethaseva at the Samadhi was inaugurated by the disciples of Rama 
Iyengar viz. Panju Bhagavata and Harikeshanallur Narasimha Bhagavata in 
1907 A.D. This coincides amazingly with a prediction, which the saint Tyagaraja 
is said to have made a little before his death that he would become very famous 
after sixty years of his death. 

From 1907 onwards Harikeshanallur Narasimha Bhagavata, his younger 
brother Muttayya Bhagavata, as well as Sooramangalam Vaidyanatha 
Bhagavatas, Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iyer and others performed sangeetha seva 
at the Samadhi at Tiruvaiyar in the from of Tyagarajotsava. In course of time, 
there arose serious differences of opinion regarding the way in which the 
Aradhana should be conducted and musicians were divided into a large party 
(periya katchi) and a small party (chinna katchi), probably headed by the 
Narasimha Bhagavata and his brother respectively. After the death of 
Narasimha Bhagavata, the Periya Katchi was led by the violinist Govindaswamy 
Pillai and the mridangam Vidwan Alagha Nambi whereas the chinna katchi was 
led by Sooramangalam Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, the flutist Sanjeeva Rao, 
Ariyakkudi Ramanjua Iyengar and others. The chinna katchi celebrated the 
Tyagaraja Utsava in Tiruvaiyyar for four days preceding Pushya Bahula 
Panchami at Tiruvaiyar for four days preceding Pushya Bahula Panchami at 
Tiruvaiyar High School while the Periya Katchi celebrated the same for five days 
beginning on Pushya Bahula Panchami at Kalyana mahal of the same town. It 
may be noted that neither party chose the Samadhi as the venue for their 
celebrations because it was totally inaccessible being overgrown with 
vegetation, thorns, and white anthills etc. This went on until about 1925. During 
this phase of the celebrations music offering proceeded in terms of individual 
stray kritis of Tyagaraja performed by individual musicians and no effort was 
made to organize sangeethaseva on a choral or group basis. 

Before the advent of Nagarathnamma, Tiruvaiyar Rajagopala Bhagavatar 
performed puja at the Samadhi with the cooperation of the disciples of chinna 
katchi. When Govindaswamy Pillai died in 1930, the onus of the Tyagaraja 
Vaibhavaprakasha Sabha committee and the conduct of Aradhana fell on the 
shoulders of the nagasvara vidwans Subramanya Pillai and Natarajasundaram 
Pillai, together known as Tiruveeyimiyalai Brothers. 
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The final phase of development of Tyagaraja's Samadhi and Adhisthana as 
well as of sangeethaseva was due to the single-minded devotion and 
unswerving endeavor of a single lady musician who was a great devotee of God 
Sri Ramachandra and of Saint Tyagaraja. She hailed from the city of Mysore. 
Her name was Nagarathnamma. Though she was born and grew up in Mysore 
her musical and dance career came to a focus in Bangalore. She was therefore 
called Bangalore Nagaratnamma. 

Nagaratnamma's mother was a musician, named Puttalakshmamma. She 
was a protege of Lawyer Subba Rao of Nanjangud (16 km south of Mysore) a 
rasika and patron of the arts. Nagaratnamma was born on 3rd Nov. 1878 
(Kartika Shuddha Navami), some thirty-one years after the Mahasiddhi of 
Tyagaraja. She was educated in Mysore and studied Kannada Literature, 
Telugu and Sanskrit from the poet litterateur Giribhattara Thammayya, 
Asthanavidwan, attached to the royal courts of Chamaraja Wadiyar and 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV. She learnt vocal Karnataka music and Bharatanatya 
from her maternal uncle Munuswamappa, who was a friend and violin 
accompanist of Bidaram Krishnappa. Munuswamppa belonged to the Tyagaraja 
Shishya Parampara, being a disciple of Walajapet Venkataramana Bhagavata, 
one of the most senior and close disciples of the Saint Composer. This fact 
impressed Nagarathnamma in her childhood and helped her to grow up in an 
atmosphere of devotion and intimate respect for Tyagaraja as well as to sing the 
Saint’s kritis with intense feeling and absorption. Thus, she learnt a large 
number of kritis of Tyagaraja from both Manuswamappa and Bidaram 
Krishnappa who was himself a great devotee of Lord Sri Rama and an admirer 
of Tyagaraja. 

She began her performances in music and dance in Mysore in the royal court 
of Chamanraja Wadiyar and in the art forum in Mysore City and gradually 
extended to Bangalore where she settled until late in her life. Early in her career 
in Bangalore she improved her dance by studying with Kittanna, a veteran and 
traditional Bharatanatya teacher. Then she completed her dance education from 
Tiruvenkatacharya in Chennai and her music education from Ramnad (Poochi) 
Srinivasa Iyengar, another renowned exponent of Tyagaraja Paramapara. 
These circumstances continued to augment her devotion to Tyagaraja and her 
love of his kritis. By this time she had acquired a large repertoire in music and 
dance Her music had developed a high skill, expertise and scholarship in raga- 
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alapana and svarakalpana. Several gramophone records of her music were 
brought out by the H.M.V. Company and she became famous as B.N.R. 
(Bangalore Nagarathnamma). Her recordings of 'bhaktaapaaya bhujanga 
gaaruda manih' and 'nityaakalyaeni' in ragamalika become very popular. During 
this phase of her life she shifted her residence to Chennai and gave numerous 
concerts in Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Andhra. 

Nagarathnamma's family deity was Lord Venkateshwara whom she 
worshipped assiduously everyday. In the meanwhile, she found an icon of 
Kameshvari, which she also worshipped reverently. While she was in Chennai, 
a renowned exponent of Tyagaraja Parampura viz. Umayalpuram 
Panchapakesha Bhagavata met her once in 1908, presented her with a picture 
Tyagaraja, and advised her to worship it so that everything auspicious would 
happen to her. Nagarathnamma acknowledged her gratitude with seven golden 
flowers (such was her wealth!) symbolizing the seven svaras. She went on 
worshipping it with great fervor and devotion for thirteen years. One night in 
1921 she had a dream in which she had a vision of Tyagaraja arising from his 
Samadhi, assuming a posture exactly as in the picture, smiling at her. Even in 
the dream, she sang the song 'Narasimhudu Udayinchena' of Mysore 
Sadashiva Rao and performed arati to Tyagaraja, and prostrated herself before 
him. Then Tyagaraja raised both hands, blessed her, and returned to the 
Samadhi. 

The very next day she received a letter from her guru Bidaram Krishnappa 
who explained the great troubles he encountered in reaching the Samadhi even 
though he had gone to Tiruvaiyar for the very purpose and asked her to do 
something to enable devotees to reach the Samadhi easily and quickly. He 
exhorted her to take up the challenge and bring enduring fame to Mysore state 
by this noble act. 

Nagarathnamma felt that this was not a mere coincidence and but this was at 
once both the will and guidance of Providence. The same afternoon she met 
Munuswamy Nayudu, Secretary of Chennai Sangeetha Samaja. The famous 
Harikatha vidwan Nagaraj Bhagavatha of Tanjore happened to be visiting 
Nayudu at the same time. Nagarathnamma described her experience to them 
both and read out and translated her Guru's letter. All three immediately left for 
Tiruvaiyar. This was Nagarathnamma's first visit to the place. She went to the 
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house of Ramudu Bhagavatha (who was, as mentioned above, a descendant of 
Tyagaraja's elder brother) and requested him to guide them to the Saint’s 
Samadhi. She was shocked at the state of disrepair of the Samadhi and 
immediately arranged for the materials to repair and renew not only the Samadhi 
of Tyagaraja and of Sonti Venkataramanyya but also those of three other 
eminent spiritual leaders of the place. The reconstruction work went on for three 
years during which an inner sanctum of the Saint’s Samadhi and created an 
approach road as well as a compound wall around the sanctum. When 
constructing the Adhisthana mandira, a question arose as to whether a lingam 
or the idol of Sri Ramachandra, ishtadevata of Tyagaraja (and of 
Nagarathnamma) be established on the Samadhi and consecrated. Establishing 
a linga over a samnyasin's Samadhi (or spiritual persons) consecrating it with a 
name, which is commemorative of the departed person, is a religions convention 
of the Hindus. This question was resolved characteristically by Nagarathnamma. 
She assembled every person living in Tiruvaiyar at the Samadhi, performed its 
puja, wrote the alternatives (lingam or Sri Rama's idol) on two separate piece of 
paper, folded them and asked the five year old son of Ramudu Bhagavata to 
pick up one of the pieces of paper. The boy picked up the paper on which 'Sri 
Rama's idol' was written. Accordingly, the Samadhi become Sri Sitarama 
temple, (this is a common practice amongst Hindus to discover what is divine 
dispensation whenever guidance is felt to be needed to resolve a question). 
Nagarathnamma further thought it appropriate to erect a small statue of the sage 
Valmiki who wrote Ramayana, outside the inner sanction, facing the idol. She 
also fulfilled this. At the same time, an idol of Bhoga Ganapathi was established 
on the right-hand side of the door of the inner sanctum as well as an idol of 
Yoga-Anjaneya on the left hand side. Both were consecrated. 

Nagarathnamma spent all her economic resources including house, cash, 
and jewels on the above voluntary mission. Now the Maha-kumbhabhishekha 
remained to be performed. This is a purificatory ritual involving the collection of 
holy water from all the seas, all the holy rivers, several sacred herbs etc. from all 
over India and their ritual abhisheka of not only the gopura of the shrine but the 
idols. When she began to worry how to acquire the funds for all this, 
Tyagarajaswamy again appeared in her dream and advised her to earn money 
by giving music concerts. Then she travelled all over South India giving her 
delectable music concerts on fund-raising mission. She met with a thundering 
success everywhere; music lovers hungered and thirsted for her music and 
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came in large numbers to her ticketed concerts when they learnt of her noble 
mission. She collected the amount needed viz. three thousand five hundred 
rupees (which in nineteen twenties was a large amount !) and completed the 
Mahakumbhaabhishekha ceremony. 

Nagarathnamma's work did not end here. At her request, the Rajabandhu of 
Tanjore, Rajaram Saheb, donated an acre of garden land adjacent to the 
Samadhi, on which the Tyagaraja Ashrama came up in 1927. This became a 
platform acceptable to all musicians of all parties. They came here for Tyagaraja 
Aradhana forgetting their differences and animosities. The Aradhana now 
became a five-day common programme of musicians, near and far. Huge 
pandals were erected for the five-day celebrations and on the sixth day a 
garland of vadais was offered to Yoganjanaya since 1940. This programme was 
due to Nagarathnamma's efforts. It is very fitting that she was honoured with the 
title Tyagasevasakta. The pun on the word Tyaga’ may be noted. It denotes 
both Tyagaraja and renunciation. Due to her efforts, the feud between the periya 
katchi and chinna katchi was laid to rest. The matter was finally settled by a 
court order decreeing that the Aradhana should commerce with the puja by 
Nagarathnamma, followed the seva of kin periya katchi and finally of the Chinna 
katchi. 

Nagarathnamma chose Tiruvaiyar as her final place of residence and 
expressed a desire to be near Sri Tyagaraja Swamy and Sri Rama Chandra 
even after she had completed her sojourn on earth. This has been fulfilled in the 
form of her statue in a bhakta posture erected right in front of the Samadhi. She 
concluded her memorable and noble life on earth in her seventy-fourth year on 
19*^ May 1952 (Vaishakha Shukla Ekadashi) 

Nagarathnamma had written a will bequeathing all her properties to the 
Tyagarajamahotsava Samiti Trust. She had already obtained a grant of the 
Samadhi site in 1924. She sought permission from her manasaguru, Sri 
Tyagaraja, which was granted to her again in a dream, and erected a marble 
idol of the composer on the Samadhi. She further built a Praakaaram 
(surrounding wall) and a kitchen and completed the same in 1938. She had to 
sell all her jewels to raise funds for this. She also made endowments for nitya 
puja (daily worship), Vishesha puja (special worship) and Aradhana festival to 
be held every year. With the help of her admirers and friends (Raja 
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gopalacharya and Bhoovaraha Iyengar of Tanjore, she was successful in 
amalgamating the three parties of musicians into a single organization called Sri 
Tyagabrahmotsava Sabha in 1940 and the Aradhana was celebrated there 
henceforth in the Tyagaraja Ashrama. 

Ramudu Bhagavata, Tyagaraja's descendant through his elder brother was 
performing puja at the Samadhi as the arachaka nominated by the periya karchi. 
On 1956, an ardent devotee of Tyagaraja, Viz Shirangam Sridhara Iyer arranged 
to engrave all known kritis of Tyagaraja on marble slabs and fixed all of them on 
the walls of Tyagaraja Ashrama in 1956. It was S.Y. Krishnaswamy, a man of 
letters and great lover of music, who with the help of leading musicians 
established a pattern of worship at the Samadhi. An innovation of the 
sangeethaseva was the choral singing of Pancharatna Kritis of Tyagaraja in the 
forenoon of pushya bahula panchami at the Samadhi after the Aradhana. 

Pancharathna Kritis of Tyagaraja began to be sung chorally by all the 
Vidwans at Tyagaraja Samadhi after a pattern of the celebration of the 
Aradhana and festival emerged; in fact, the Pancharatna Kritis contributed to the 
stabilization of the pattern and stalwart musicians like Ariyakkudi Ramanuja 
Iyengar, Maharajapuram Vishwanatha Iyer, Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavata, 
Musiri Subrahmanya Iyer, SemmangudI Srinivasa Iyer and others stabilized the 
Pancharathna Kritis in form and content as they knew them and popularised 
them through their music concerts. But by this time the text and music of these 
songs had already corrupted both because the musicians had no general 
education and also because of recensional variations. 
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Senior Fellowship Project: by Dr.R.Sathyanarayana 

Report No. 3 

Critical Edition of Pancharatna Kritis of 

Saint Tyagaraja 

THE LAST DAYS OF SRI TYAGARAJA 

Tyagaraja passed away, as mentioned earlier, at about 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
6th January, 1847, in the presence of his disciples, the Umayalpuram brothers, 
Tillaisthanam Raama Ayyangar, Kanchi Venkatadri svami and the local Tahsildar 
Shama Rao, who was close to Tyagaraja's family, and who had a lead in peaceful 
settlement in the partition of Raamabrahma's house at Tirumanjana street in 
Tiruvaiyar after his death. His wife had predeceased him in 1845 A.D. He had no 
sons but had one daughter who was married and well settled in life. 

These circumstances were enough during Tyagaraja's time to induce any utterly 
religious and totally God devoted person to take to the fourth ashrama viz. 
somnyoso. Serious biographers of Tyagaraja do not seek farther than this to explain 
this fact. However, his disciples and devotees seek to trace his somnyoso to certain 
alleged events in his life alluded to by him in some of his songs. The most often 
quoted in this connection are the composer's songs 'poritoopomu goni yoodino' in 
the roogo monohori and the toolo roopoko, 'shyoomosundorongo' in the raaga 
dhonyoosi and toolo roopoko and 'poromootmudu veloge' in the roogo 
voogodheshvori and the toolo oodi ; the word texts of these songs are as follows. 









This may be translated freely thus : 
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■I- 

Have you forgotten the words of promise (reassurance) you spoke when you 
beheld by distress (of being separated from you) when you were enjoying a boat- 
ride on the Sarayu river with the matchless Seetha, that you would take me to you 
in ten days time ? 


^<iht:|^ | 

r^|JKI^% I I I 1^ 1 I 

0 Dark hued Lord ! You alone are (the embodiment of) all power; you are 
Raama, shining in this world and reputed with all excellence, totally devoid of inert 
(tamas) qualities. You destroy the arrogance of the evil demons; you sport in the 
hearts of the virtuous (devotee) ; You alone or my favorite deity. Is Tyagaraja 
different (distant) from you ? 

I I ll'^ll 

IWIZ I 

ijq '(si^i ^ =hjdQieii I 

fdjpi^dl I 

r^MKHlR 1 | 1 1 | 

Know ye all well how poromootmo (ultimate God) is resplendent in everything, 
in Hari, in Hara, in the Gods, in men, indeed in the innumerable universes. He shines 
through the primordial elements sky, air, fire, water and earth, through the myriad 
animals. Birds, Mountains, trees in the embodied ones and in the disembodied, as 
well as the holy devotes like Tyagaraja. 

The first song permits of two interpretations a woman in madhurabhaava with 
Raama in virahotkanthita state could be reminding Raama of his promise to be with 
her in ten days. As to Raama being committed to a single wife, it may be recalled 
that Tyagaraja has composed many songs in the posture of a naayikaa; or, 
Tyagaraja could be reminding Raama about his promise to appear before him. If 
there is a reference to Tyagaraja's shuffling his body and attain to union with 
Raama, it is undoubtedly indirect. The reference to the boat ride on the Sarayu 
River is adventitious unless it is intended to mean a devotee's intimate censure: 
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'when you are enjoying yourself so much, you are likely to forget a humble person 
like me and the promise you made to me. I cannot compete with the matchless 
Seetha!' 'Take me to you' may mean 'I belong to you, lock, stock and barrel' as 
much as 'give me sooyujyo moksha'. It is a strong possibility that his longing took 
the form of a dream which he interpreted to mean emancipating and shared it with 
this disciple. 

The second song has, prima facie, little relevance to the first and third songs 
except perhaps as a spontaneous exclamation of the Almightiness of Raama, when 
he realized that his goal and ambition were within reach. The third sing is similarly a 
spontaneous realization that his God is omnipresent, including himself, a sense of 
wonder that Raama whom he had been always worshipping outside himself is 
actually within his own self and that the search is at an end at last ! Such Self- 
Realization is jeevenmukthi and does not necessarily imply discarding the body, 
unless the prarabdha Karma ceased coincidentally at the moment. 

There is another song, 'giripai nelakonna' in the raaga sahana and taala aadi of 
Tyagaraja which repeats the promise of the Lord to grant him the grace ten days 
hence. The composer categorically affirms his vision of this (presumably in a 
dream). Its word text is as follows : 

^d=bVi Trgfr | | |t 11 

^ RRiMJI I 

II 1 1^ I 1 

This may be freely translated thus : 

Beyond doubt, I saw Raama, installed on a mountain ! His attendants were vying 
with each other in fanning with floral fans and to serve him in other ways. The Lord 
promised to give me salvation in ten days. My whole body was thrilled at this ; tears 
of ecstasy rolled down my cheeks. I started to speak out my joy ; I could only 
incoherently mumble. 
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It may be noticed that in both kritis 'paritaapamu' and 'giripai nelakanna' the 
words 'padi pootalu' occur. In the latter, the words are spoken by Raama in a 
promise. In the farmer, Tyagaraja reminds Raama of this promise. It is therefore 
clear that 'giripai' was composed first and 'paritapamu' later, when the promised 
period of 'padi pootalu' was drawing close. Thus the two songs were composed at 
the beginning and near ending of this period. 

The word 'poota' means time, half day and full day. V. Raghavan (Spiritual 
Heritage of Tyagaraja pp. 474, 574) prefers to translate it as half day and thus says 
'five days' on both occasions. But the popular version of this term, supported or 
generated by the shishya parampara is ten days. Accordingly, a calendar of the 
events preceding the saint's mahaaso/noc//?/' is offered by the latter as follows : 

1) Shaalivaahana 1769 year Paraabhava shukla dashami (Wednesday 27-12- 
1846): Tyagaraja receives in a dream assurance from Raama of his deliverance in 
ten days time. 

2) Shaalivaahana 1769’^^ year Ekaadashi (Thursday 28-12-1846). This is a 
holyday of bhajana for Tyaagaraja and his disciples. During bhajana Tyagaraja 
predicts to the assembly the happening of a wondrous event on pushya bahula 
panchami and invites them to witness the same. 

3) Shaalivaahana 1769^^ year bahula chaturthi (Tuesday 5-1-1847). Tyagraja 
receives samnyasa deekshaa from Paramahamsa Brahmanandendra Swami and 
receives the aashramanaama of Naadabrahmaananda Swaami. After deekshaa he 
announces that next day Sri Raama would deliver him from worldly bondage and 
take him to Himself. He requests disciples and others to perform akhanda, 
nonstop, bhajana till them. 

4) Shaalivaahana 1769^^ year bahula panchami (Wednesday 6-1-1847). A large 
crowd assembles. Disciples Umayalpuram Krishna Bhagavath, Umayalpuram 
Sundara Bhagavata ; Kanchi Venkataadriswami, Walajpet Krishnaswami Bhagavata 
Tillaisthaanam Raama Ayyanger, Ayyaa Bhagavath and local Tahsildar Shyama Rao 
are present. Tyagaraja sits on a high dais (so as to be visible to everyone) at his 
home. On that occasion Tyagaraja composes abovementioned kritis 'paritaapamu', 
'shyaamasundraanaga' and 'paramaatmudu velage' and sings them. Then he sits in 
yogic trance. Exactly at the predicted time a divine sound emanates from the crown 
of his head, followed by an effulgent light which proceeds towards the North and 
disappear. At this point Tyagaraja is dead. Then his body is taken with all 
ceremonial honours appropriate to a samnyasi in a procession, with the singing of 
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music (probably his own compositions) to the west bank of the river Kaaveri and is 
interred in a samadhi, next to that of his own sangeetha guru, Sonti 
Venkataramanayya. 

One fact which emerges from the above calendar is that Tyagaraja was in 
somnyososhromo in his life for only one day if the word 'poota' is translated as 
whole day of half day. In the latter case, half day could mean a full day time (dawn 
to dusk); this also would conform to the above calendar. This means that Tyagaraja 
continued to live as grihastha (householder) for eight days even after the dream on 
the 27th December. If this is read with the belief of the disciple-lore that Raama 
promised Tyagaraja salvation in his next birth and that Tyagaraja circumvented this 
condition by taking the next ashram viz. somnyoso because the change is 
tantamount to a new birth, the question arises why he postponed taking this step 
till the very last. As indicated before, he had no eeshonos (attachments) left in his 
life : his wife was dead some two years before. He had no sons ; He had abdicated 
his properties. He could have become a somnyosin after his wife died. He could 
have done so at least on the 28th December 1847. This raises a question as to 
whether he really had a dream about attaining to salvation in his next birth or this 
was an attempt by his devotee biographers to ratiocinate the event of the 
composer's somnyosogrohono. 

There is another question as to which order of asceticism that Tyagaraja 
assumed on the 5th January 1847. Asceticism is derived from the Greek word 
askeisr which means training, exercise. Ascetic means one who rigidly denies 
himself ordinary bodily gratifications for conscience's sake, one who lives a life of 
austerity. In samskrita somnyoso is derived from ny+os prefixed by som. It is a 
porosmoipodi lexis meaning to lay down together, place, put or lay together in trust 
or commit to ; to lay down, lay aside, give up, abandon, resign, renounce all worldly 
concerns. This is final and fourth phase of life enjoined on a brahmana by 
Dharmashastra (viz. brohmochoorin, student of vedo, grhostho-UouseUo\der, 
vonoprostho-anchonte and somnyoso-ascet\c). Yoti is a synonym meaning one who 
practices self- and sensory control. Other synonyms for somnyoso are bhikshu 
(beggar), porivroto (wanderer), kormondi (one who studies and bhikshu sutras of 
Karmanda), parashari (one who studies and practices the doctrines for ascetism 
given by Parashara) and moskorin (one who carries a bamboo cane for his dondo 
i.e. staff). Ten traditional suffixes are added to the deekshoonoomo of a somnyosin. 
This is called doshonoomo somprodoyo. These include oronyo, giri, teertho, bharati, 
sorosvoti, vorno, porvoto, oshromo, soogoro, and puro. These do not signify duties. 
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distinction or schools of ascetism but are left to the choice of the deekshaaguru. 
Thus a single line of ascetics may carry any or all these, sometimes a combination of 
these, such as bharatiteertha. Tyagaraja's deekshaaguru was Prabrahmaananda 
and chose the highly appropriate samnyasanaama 'naadabrahma' for his ascetic 
disciple and added the suffix aananda to the name. 

Many canonical works of Dharmashastra and Smritis describe the initiation, 
duties, conduct, post-mortem rituals and ceremonies relating to samnyasa. Of 
these, the more important are Dharmasutras of Gauthama, Apastamba, 
Baudharayana, Vasishtha, Vishnu, Smrthis of Yajnavalkya, Manu, Shankha, Harita, 
Daksha, Agnipurana, Kurmapurana, Skandapurana, Lingapurana, Nrsimhapurana, 
Apararka, Dharmasindhu, Nirnaya Sindhu, Jeevanmukti Viveka, Mahabharata (Adi 
Parva, Ashvamedika parva, Anushasanaparva, Shatiparva), Jabala Upanishat, 
Narada parivrajaka upanishat, Sannyasopanishat, Bhikshukopanishat, 
Muktikaupanishat, Mitakshara, Atri Smriti, Kapila Smriti, Smrityrthasara, Angira 
Smriti, Brihat shaunaka vyasa Smriti, Chagala Smriti, the literature on the subject is 
indeed vast. The following short account of yatidharma and yati samskara is 
eclectically derived from these works; this has a direct bearing on what happened 
on his last day on earth and the manner of renouncing his body. 

The present report seeks answers to the following questions; 

1. to what order of samnyasa did Tyagaraja belong ? 

2. What are the duties and conduct enjoined for such a category ? What are the 
general features of samnyasa dharma? 

3. What are the modalities of the funeral rites which are to be performed to the 
order of samnyasa of Tyagaraja ? 

4. What were the follow-up activities of Tyagaraja's disciples and admirers ? 

5. Who is competent to take to samnyasa - a celibate (brahmacharin), 
householder (grihasta) or anchorite (vanaprasta), one who is in hurry 
(aatura), or is distress (from robbers, tiger etc) ?, according to Dharmasindhu 
; one who has studied the Vedas, performed Japa, has son(s), gifts anna 
(food), tenders the three fires and has performed yajnas (yaajnyavalkya 
smriti); Jabala Upanishat adds Vrati, Avrati, Snataka, Asnataka ; Baudhayana 
adds, citing Dattatreya : Brahmana, Kshetriya and Vaishya. Manu prescribes 
samnyasa for these who have discharged obligation to gods, pitrus and rishis. 
One may become samnyasi after completing all the three previous ashramas 
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or directly after completing any one of them. Further, members belonging to 
the first three varnas viz. Brahmana, Kshetriya and Vaishya are eligible to 
takeup somnyoso, though it is controverted that only Brahmanas are 
competent to do so. Indeed, according Baudhayana, some authorities hold 
that women also could become a somnyosi. This is supported by Patanjali 
who speaks in his Mahabhashya of a woman parivrajika called shankaraa. 
However, all the authorities are unanimous that a sudra is barred from 
somnyoso. From the above, it is clear that Tyagaraja was competent to 
become a somnyosin because 1) he was a Brahmana, 2)he had studied the 
Vedas 3) he was a grihostho 4) he had no family encumbrances 5) he had 
voiroogyo (worldly detachment) and intensely pious and devoted. 

Most of the authorities on yotidhormo speak of four orders of somnyoso, viz. 
kuteechaka, bahoodaka, hamsa and paramahamsa, each variety being superior to 
its preceding variety. The word kuteechaka means 'delighting in a house'. He 
resorts to somnyoso in his own house or in a hut erected by his sons, begs food of 
his sons and relatives, wears the top knot, the sacred thread, has the three staffs 
(tridondi), carries a komondolu (water jar) and stays in the same hut. He is like the 
sages Gautama, Bharadwaja, Yajnavalkya and Harita. He eats only eight morsels of 
food each day, knows the essentials of yoga and hankers after only moksha. 

The bahoodaka has three staffs, komondolu, and wears the ochre cloths. He 
begs food at seven houses of sage-like-brahmanas or men of noble conduct. He 
avoids flesh, salt and stale food. The hamsa stays only one night at any village and 
only five nights in a town for alms. Otherwise, he subsists on cow's urine or dung or 
fasts for a month but he always performs the choondroyono penance. He stays 
under a tree or a riverbank but enters a village only for alms. 

The paramahamsa always stays under a tree, uninhabited house or in a burial 
house. He may wear a garment or be naked. He transcends dualities like truth- 
falsehood, purity-impurity and dhormo-odhormo. He regards everyone and 
everything alike as the self : a clod of earth and ingot of gold are the same to him. 
He begs alms from persons of all varnas. Several centuries before the Christ there 
were people in India who were above and beyond prescriptions (vidhi) and 
proscriptions (nishedho), ordinary norms of truth and falsehood, uncaring of 
pleasure and pain, study of the vedo and of this world or the next. His only goal is 
the realization of the self ; when this is accomplished, his sins, if any, totally 
disappear. Karma and its effects on him are controverted by noted authorities. 
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Paramahamsas are sometimes classified as vidwath somnyosi (already realized 
brahma) and vivdishu (eagerly seeking self realization). The former is a 
jeevanmukta (liberated when still living) while the latter has videha mukti (realized 
after the body is no more). Jabala upanishat describes the mental state of the 
paramahamsa as the same as that of the sages like Samvartaka, Aruni, Swetaketu, 
Doorvasa, Rbhu, Nidagha, Dattatreya, Jadabharata, and Raivataka. There mental 
state is unrelated to their overt behavior, which is often like madness. He is not 
bothered if they get or do not get alms. He has no house, but stays in a temple, 
cave or on a riverbank, or even anthill. He is totally detached and always 
contemplates on atman. 

Somnyosa upanishat describes two varieties of ascetics viz. tureeyaateeta and 
avadhoota. Tureeyaateeta is higher than paramahamsa. He eats only fruits but like 
a cow not using hands. He takes cooked food only from three houses. He wears no 
cloths. He treats his body as if it is dead. Avadhoota accepts food from everyone 
except the mortal sinner and outcast. He eats like ajagara (boa constrictor) 
without using hands and is totally absorbed in the atman. 

There is another variety of samnyasa, viz. aatura samnyasa. This is samnyasa 
taken in an emergency. Naturally it is bound by neither vidhi or kriya (ritual and 
ceremony). Dharmasindhu prescribes only prisha to be uttered by the aspirant viz. 
he declares 'om ! bhooh - I have taken samnyasa ; om ! bhuvaha - I have taken 
samnyasa, om ! suvah - I have taken samnyasa ; om ! bhoorbhuvahsuvah - I have 
taken samnyasa'. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that Tyagaraja was a kuteechaka or bahoodaka 
and not an aatura samnyasi (because, he received a regular deeksha ritual initiation 
from Parabrahmananda). A kuteechaka is cremated but a bahoodaka is buried after 
death. Since Tyagaraja was buried and a Samadhi was constructed over the burial 
mound, it is probable that he was a bahoodaka. Since he lived only one day as a 
samnyasi, there is no way of saying what category of yof/dharma he practiced. 

Tyagaraja underwent the following ritual ceremonies of samnyasa grahana. 
Seeking permission from his wife and sons did not arise in his case because, he had 
none at that time. He did not need to perform a prajapati - ishti because he had 
not maintained three fires like a yajnika. So he kindled a graahapathya (household) 
fire and performed an ishthi for agni. He took samnyasa in uttarayana (January) 
which is an auspicious time for it. It is prescribed in Dharmashastra that he should 
select a guru for initiation after verifying and observing his qualities such as 
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peacefulness (shanty) etc. for at least three months before initiation. This 
condition was not fulfilled because the decision to take somnyoso was less then ten 
days before the event. Tyagaraja did not take aatura somnyoso because three was 
not distress or emergency in his circumstances as prescribed by Dharmashastra 
canons. He did not enter somnyoso by mere declaration of proisho, but underwent 
regular, ceremonial initiation, even though these details are left unmentioned by 
the composer's biographers (such records, if any, are not accessible to the present 
writer). As part of the determination (sonkolpo), the aspirant declares in order to 
earn competency for taking up this (kind of somnyoso, and in order to attain purity 
there for), shall perform goyotrijopo, rudrojopo, kooshmondohomo etc ; then on a 
rikto tithi (4‘^ 9‘^ or 14*'^ lunar day), I shall perform expiations of protikrichcho or its 
equivalence of the price of one cow each. Since Tyagaraja was not on oohitoogni 
(maintaining three fires) he was enjoined to rise the ouposono ogni, especially, the 
household fire because he was a widower. In such fire, he performed kooshmondo 
homo by offering oblations of clarified butter for 51 mantras as contained in the 
third, fourth and fifth onuvokos (sections) of the second chapter (propothoko) of 
toittireeyo ooronyoko. This was followed by thirteen more oblations for thirteen 
mantras of the sixth section of the same work. The aspirant to somnyoso is 
required to carryout a vroto (vow) for a lunar month or for at least three nights (and 
days) consecutively. If this is not possible, as in the case of Tyagaraja, an 
appropriate equivalent or kricchro (self-mortification) is performed in terms of 
daana. This is followed by a shrooddho (funereal ceremony) of eight with an 
appropriate resolve (sonkolpos). These are commenced on the ll^^ 12*^ lunar day 
(of the initial sonkolpo) or at a particular hour of night (brohmo rotri). The 
shrooddhos are offered to doivo (vishsus, rudros, oudityos), divyo (hironyogorbho, 
voirojo), monushyo (sanaka, sanandana and five others), bhoutiko (five bhootos, 
prithivi etc.), poitriko (manes: kaavya, vaad fire, soma, aryamana, pitrs called 
ognishvootho), mootriko (ten mothers such as gouri, podmo etc.) and otmon (to 
poromotmon), followed by appropriate torponos (water offering). These 
shrooddhos are performed without fire kindling and rice balls (sopindo) for those 
who follow the apasthambha and hiranyakeshi sootras, but with pindo, rice balls, 
for those who follow oshwoloyono sootros. The sacred thread is not worn on the 
right shoulder (oposovyo) for these shrooddhos, wet rice is used vice sesame. 

Next, the aspirate to somnyoso discards his shikho (tuft) and yojnopovito (sacred 
thread) and oblates them to water. After this, the aspirant like Tyagaraja, performs 
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saavitrapravesha, two homos for sarasvati, viraja homo. Immediately after this he 
abandons all his possessions, gifting them away to the priests and others. 

Now, somnyosograhana is followed by the following steps which are essential 
and universal. They were followed by Tyagaraja also: 1) Praisha declaration (vide 
supra), 2) Vookyopodesho (i.e. communication of mahaavaakya from upanishats 
such aham brahmaasmi, tat tvam osi etc. according to the particular school), 3) 
paryankashaucha (purification by being seated on a stool), katishaucha (self 
cleaning of waist and hips) 4) yogapatta: commanded by guru, the yati takes a high 
seat and lectures on the tenets of vedanta to those assembled 5) the guruyati 
performs abhisheka to the disciple yati on the head with holy water taken in a 
conch, worships him with cloths, sandal paste, flowers, incense and food offering 
and recites with other assembled yatis the chapter of vishvaroopa and then ties the 
yogapatta to the neophyte on the forehead. He is given danda, kamandalu and 
kaupeena (loin cloth). The new samnyasin then does obeisance to senior yatis (as 
to Ramakrishna, Parabrahmananda and others assembled from Upanishadbrahma 
monastry etc. by Nadabrahmananda, i.e. Tyagaraja). Next, householders offer 
obeisance to the new yati (this included the disciples, ex-relatives and citizens of 
Tiruvaiyaru in the case of Tyagaraja). The new yati blesses each by uttering 
'Naaraayana', then rises from his seat, does obeisance to his guru and other yatis 
ceremoniously as prescribed. Tyagaraja (i.e. Nadabrahmananda) was a kucheetaka, 
tridandi samnyasin. 

Aaturo samnyasavidhi is not described here because it is not relevant to 
Tyagaraja's samnyasagrahana. 

Tyagaraja could not conform to the following rules of yatidharma because he 
attained to mahasiddhi the very next day of taking samnyasa. For the sake of 
completeness of this report, some of these rules are mentioned below: 

After raising from sleep, he recites the mantra 'brahmanaspate', takes mrittika 
(mud), excretes urine and faces, cleans himself with mud four times as much as a 
householder, performs aachamana (water sipping), brushes his teeth, uttering 
'om', cleans his hips with mud, bathes without water-offering, washes his forelegs, 
wears his ochre cloths, performs praanaayaama (extending vital force throughout 
body), sprinkles himself with water, offer water with 'namah' to each keshava 
nama etc. and then to the vyaahrtis individually and collectively. Then he worships 
the sun with om-kaara and Vishnu worships at three junction times everyday. He 
performs praanaayaama as prescribed by Vasishtha, accepts alms as described 
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above according to this kind of somnyoso from a householder as prescribed in the 
Dharmasindhu. He can stay only one night in a village and five nights in a town. He 
may stay in the same place for four months during the rainy season. This is called 
chooturmoosyo. He wanders from place to place for the remaining eight months of 
the year. He need not do so if he stays in a spiritually great place. He must perform 
six duties necessarily everyday as if it is a royal edict viz. begging for alms, japa, 
bathing, meditation, purification of body and worship of god/s. He should 
absolutely avoid six things, viz. cot, white cloths, words about women (or by 
women), sensual indulgence, sleep during day, travel in a vehicle. He should also 
totally avoid unnecessary debate, greed for vessels, collection of money and 
materials, collection of disciples and from disciples, food from yajnas and 
shraaddhas. His vessels should be made only from earth, bamboo (cane) and 
guard. He should not always reside in a pilgrimage place, nor should he fast. He 
neither studies nor interpret (or comment) texts. He is always engaged in spiritual 
contemplation of vendaanta. Yatidharma is described in details in Madhaviya and 
Mitakshara (comm. On Yajnavakya Smriti) texts. 

A somnyosin should always be celibate, unattached to objects of sense and 
pleasure. He should move about avoiding trouble or injury to all living creatures 
and should ensure their safety. He is indifferent to praise or abuse or disrespect 
and anger less. He should not kindle vedic or household fires for cooking his own 
food. (His begging rules are mentioned above). He should eat only as much as to 
keep his body and soul together. He should posses nothing but his tattooed cloths, 
danda, kamandalu. He should wear garments only to cover his private parts. He 
should wear cloths only after washing them. He should pare his nails, cut all his hair 
and beard (Gautama Dharmasutra allows him a tonsured head or top knot). He 
should sleep on raised ground, be indifferent to illness of his own body. He should 
not welcome death nor be pleased of living. He should remain silent except when 
repeating vedic texts. He should always carry his tridanda. He should recite only 
vedic texts referring to yajnas or gods or texts containing metaphysical matter. He 
should walk after ascertaining (with his eye) that the ground is pure and drink water 
after filtering with a cloth (so that he does not harm even an ant). He should 
develop detachment to his body as being an abode of impurities, illnesses and liable 
to become old. He should practice truthfulness with depriving another of his 
possessions or his due; he should not be angry (even against one who harms him), 
humility, purity in body, mind and food, discrimination, steadiness of mind (in 
sorrow), quiesance (or restraint of mind and senses), knowledge of the self : these 
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are saadhaarana dharmas common to yatis of all varnas. He should always purify 
his mind with proanaoyoama and other yogic practices so that he enables himself 
gradually to realize Brahman and secure moksho. 


Tyagaraja Sannaadhi 


The following account of the last rites performed on the corpse of a yati is based 
on the authority of Brihatshaunaka, Dharmasindhu, Shuddhiprakasha, 
Baudhaayanapitrmedha Sutra, Smrityarthasara and Nirnayasindhu. The 
Dharmasindhu ordains a Kuteechaka yati to be cremated with a uttapana fire, a 
bahoodaka to be buried, hamsa to be drowned in water and paramahamsa to be 
deeply buried and a samaadhi built over the mound. 

When Tyagaraja rejected his body, Tillaisthanam Rama Ayyangar seems to have 
undertaken to perform the last rites of his samnyasin guru. In order gain 
competency he performed the three kricchas, recounted the particulars of space 
and time and resolved 'I shall perform the final funeral rites of the yati 
Nadabrahmananda who is now one with Brahman as prescribed by Shaunaka'. 
Next, a new pot was filled with water and incanted the mantras 'gange cha yamune 
chaiva', narayana param brahma', yachcha kinchit jagatsarvam', and bathed his 
master's body accompanied with the incantation of Rudrasookta, Vishnusookta, the 
mantra 'aapo hi shthaa', worshipped the body with sandal paste, garlands, garland 
of basil leaves etc. Then the body was taken in a procession of disciples, admirers 
and public to the left bank of the Kaveri River to the east of Tiruvayar in a 
procession. (The direction is prescribed as east or north). The precession reached 
the bank of the river Kaveri (the destination is prescribed as space under a 
paalaasha tree (Butea Frondosa) or a clean spot on the ground or the bank of a 
river). At the selected spot a pit is dug as deep as the staff carried by the yati to the 
accompaniment of the chanting of the (seven) vyaahrtis, bhooh, bhuvah, etc. Then 
water is sprinkled on it three times repeating the seven vyaahrtis each time. 
Darbha grass is spread on the bottom of the pit. At its centre pit measuring one 
and one half cubic is made. Holy water is sprinkled with panchagavya (mixture of 
cow's milk, curd, ghee, dung and urine). Three times the body is sprinkled with 
water from a conch, washed with the recitation of Purushasookta bracketed with 
pranava 'om', repeated 108 times. Again the body is decked with sandal paste, 
garlands, a tulasi (basil leaf) garland with 16 services (shodasha- upachara) to the 
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accompaniment of chanting of the eight syllable mantra, 'om nomo 
nooraayonooyo'. 

Next, the body is lowered into the (central) pit with mantra 'o Vishnu! Guard this 
offering of the yoti's body'. The yoti's staff is broken into three parts and placed in 
the yoti's right hand, chanting the mantra Vishnu took three strides over this'. Two 
mantras 'hamsah shuchisat' and 'pareena nookom nihitam guhooyoom' are recited 
touching the yoti's heart. The loop of strings (shikya) is placed in the yoti's left hand 
with the mantra 'what is beyond this world'; the piece of cloth used as a filler (for 
water) by himis placed on his mouth with the mantra 'by which strainer (filler) the 
gods'. His begging bowl is placed on his belly with the gaayatri mantra. His 
komondolu is kept near his private parts with the mantra 'earth went to earth' 
followed by the invocation of chotur-hotooro montro commencing with 'chittih 
sruk'. The Dharmasindhu adds that the crown of the yoti should be incanted with 
the mantra 'brahma jajnaanam'. Then, with the invocation of all vyaahrti mantra, 
the crown should be pierced with a conch. If it cannot be pierced, it should be 
accomplished with an axe, invoking the mantra 'bhoomir bhoomin ogoot mootroo 
mootorom ogoot'. If this also cannot be done, a ball of jaggery is placed on the 
crown of the head and smashed. The pit is next filled with salt chanting 
Purushasookta and then completely and thoroughly filled with sand etc. to guard 
against jackals, dogs and other animals. The 'Et cetero' in the last sentence 
provides for stone slabs and the construction of a somoodhi. 

In modern times, all yotis are only buried including kucheetaka; in any case, 
there are no somnyosins of the kucheetaka and bahoodaka types in India. It is only 
the paramahamsa somnyosin who prevails today amongst the Hindus. This raises 
the question if Tyagaraja also was a paramahamsa type of yoti since a somoodhi 
was built over him. The answer is that 159 years ago all types of yotis existed in 
South India. Performance of Vedic yojnos, yoogos and other prescriptions of 
Dharmashastra was observed with rigorous adherence even to some two 
generations before the advent of Tyagaraja. Further, it may be remembered that a 
somoodhi came up on the site of his burial only some eighty years after his death 
because of the efforts of Bangalore Nagarathnamma, by which time a somoodhi 
was established in vogue. 

It may be noted in passing that Tyagaraja's biographers state that he had a final 
wish that he should be buried next to the grave of his sangeetha guru, Sonti 
Venkataramanayya and that this wish was accommodated. This raises two 
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questions; was Venkataramanayya also a samnyasin at the time of his death? If not, 
since he was a brahmana, was he not cremated? Secondly, Mysore 
Vasudevacharya, a third generation (na kanda kalavidaru) of Tyagaraja's, recounts 
an anecdote according to which Venkataramanayya came to Mysore, seeking royal 
patronage of Sri Krishnaraja Odeyar, was honoured by Veenabhakshi 
Venkatasubbayya and introduced him to his royal patron. The Maharaja was 
greatly impressed with Sonti's music and appointed him to the court and performed 
Kanakabhisheka to him. Venkataramanayya stayed in Mysore and died there and 
that his last rites were performed at the Krishnavana at Paschimavahini on the bank 
of Kaveri River. This controverts the claim that Tyagaraja was buried next to 
Venkataramanayya's site of cremation/burial. 


Funeral Ceremonies 


It may be noted that no shouca and sapindeekarana ceremony are performed 
for a yati after his death by his son or disciple, except taking a bath and doing 
aochomono and offering tarpana with his yajnopavita on the left shoulder. On the 
same or next day an earthen lingam is made on the site in a temple or on riverbank. 
Narayana is worshiped, a bali offering is made and a ghee-lamp is lit. On the 
eleventh day a tarpana is offered with sesame and water on the riverbank and a 
paarvana shraaddha is performed with rice balls. In the case of Tyagaraja who had 
no son, the Vishvedevas, Ruru and Saadhu were worshiped instead of Puru and 
Aardraka; the shraaddha was performed for aatma, antaraatma and paramaatma. 
A Naaraayana bali is offered on the same day afterwards. On the twelfth or 
thirteenth day a yati-aaraadhana is celebrated inviting sixteen yatis or hrahmanas. 

The Tyagarbrahma Samiti at Tiruvaiyar would be doing a service to the devotees of Tyagaraja if they 
would publish ceremonial details of the annual Tyagaraja Aaraadhana. 

WILL BE CONTINUED IN THE NEXT I.E. FOURTH REPORT. 
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Senior Fellowship Project: by Dr.R.Sathyanarayana 

Report No. 4 

Critical Edition of Ghanaraga 
Pancharatna Kritis of Saint Tyagaraja 

1. Progress and Plans 

As reported in Part III, I shall, in this final part of the heuristics of this research 
project, deal with the methodology and problems surrounding the critical edition 
of the music and the words of such texts as the Ghanaraga Pancharatna Kritis of 
Tyagaraja. 

At the outset, I shall like to further add that 

1. The collection of source materials is now almost complete and 
represents collative (i.e. comparable) materials in a wide spectrum from 
different regions of South India, different Shishyaparamparas of 
Tyagaraja, and different chronological strata. These sources represent 
the manuscripts and printed texts containing the above songs in 
musical notation. Xerox copies of the first of these songs are enclosed 
with this report. 

2. I have also collected, after considerable expenditure of money and 
energy from conservative and reluctant sources, more than 80 
recordings of the Pancharatna kritis in vocal renderings, records of the 
masters and tradition bearers of Karnataka Music. These are being 
precisely and correctly transcribed into musical notation. 
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3. I am corresponding with Prasara Bharathi with a view to make available 
in a single place, all the recordings of the Ghanaraga Pacharathna Kritis 
made by the eminent regional musicians in South Indian AIR Stations. 
If this succeeds, the Project will result in mega compilation of these 
songs, arranged and classified in terms of musicians, regions and 
chronology. This would prove to be an unprecedented effort and a 
special bonus of the Project . The entire work relating to this project will 
be published in a book form so as to be accessible to music performs, 
teachers, students, critics and research scholars, if I can find a publisher 
or sponsor/s. 

2. Critical Edition of Musicological Texts and of Song materials 

The ultimate purpose of all musicological texts is to enunciate and 
define norms of musical performance and to adequately define and 
describe the contents of the then contemporary musical practice. This 
includes compositions such as the Ghanraga Pacharatna Kritis. Such texts 
acquire canonical authority if authored by persons who are both 
musicologists and musicians. Musicological texts, of necessity, attempt a 
difficult Job of translating an experience, which is autonomous in technique 
expression and does not lend itself into synonymous or metaphorical 
expression. A shastra is a disciplined work. Clear, precise, compact, 
unambiguous, synonymous and metaphorical expression are denied to it. It 
has to express an experience using words as proxy. Further, it cannot 
express the ingredients of feeling, spontaneity, creativity, inspiration and 
such other personal concomitants of a music performance. Nevertheless, its 
value as the science of an art can neither be disputed nor ignored. Further, 
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it is the sole means of ensuring historical continuity, spatiotemporal unity 
and of containing individual, regional and recessional variations in practice. 


2. Critical Edition of Musicological Texts 

In developing a method for critical editing musico-literary texts such as 
the Ghanraga Pancharathna Kritis of Tyagraja, it is necessary to note in 
what respects it differs from critical editing of musicological texts in canons 
and methodology. This is further necessary because such method is being 
evolved for the first time in Indian music. 

After selecting the work to be critically edited, the first step is to locate 
the sources of its manuscripts, florilegia and testimonia. The second step is 
to secure as many of these sources as possible with attention to their 
geographical distribution. These are the basic materials, called collative 
sources. Then, these are continuously studied, noting in each case its 
stichometry (physical details such as size, material, scripts, number of folios, 
number of lines in each folio, numbering of folios, complete or otherwise, 
missing folios, if any, and if the source is a codex, what other works occur 
there in). The manuscript is examined for the writing by a single hand or by 
other hands, additions made between lines and in the margins are noted. 
Corrections and revisions, made by the scribe or other persons are also 
noted. The scribe's orthographic peculiarities (i.e. special formation of 
letters, errors, and substitutions peculiar to the scribe) form an important 
part of the examination of the manuscript. This helps in determining the 
correctness or the variants of a given reading of the text. 


Next, the discovery of autograph i.e. a manuscript written by the author 
himself can be of great help in finding out the evolution of a text through 
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variations, additions, athetisations and abridgements. Rarely, it is found that 
the author himself revises his earlier text (without overtly cancelling the 
earlier versions). This is especially true of music composers, revising, 
modifying or metamorphosing their compositions. 

In the case of very popular works, textual traditions evolve, preferring 
the one or the other reading of the text to accommodate religious, 
metaphysical, aesthetic and other loyalties, e.g. Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Bhagavadgeetha, epic poetry, fables, legends and myths. These are called 
recensions of the work. For example, the great epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata have branched out into the Southern and Northern 
recensions. Such recensions are further divided into further branches. 

The next step in Textual Criticism is to determine the mutual 
relationships existing among the manuscripts of the work. All manuscripts 
or documents of the same work are derived from the same single original 
work, and differ from each other because of recensional variations, 
geographical, historical, cultural, religious etc. differences or affiliations. 
They may be classified in theory into families bearing inter-textual and 
intra-textual relationships. Based on these, the text critic should erect a 
genealogical tree from these evolutes. In Textual Criticism, this is called 
stemma codicum. In theory, the reversal of this process leads to the 
reconstruction of the original or the most ancient work (called archetype). 

After organizing the source collative material into a stemma, attention 
should be paid to determining its chronology, which is essential to 
genealogy. Information, which leads to chronology, must be gleaned from 
within and without the manuscript sources. A clue to this lies in the 
repetition of identical scribal errors as well as the relative age of the 
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manuscript material. Only a few MSS copies mention the dates and the 
names of the copyists. Some manuscripts contain inadvertent or indirect 
data, which help in determining the approximate date and location of 
manuscript copy. Sometimes the nature and contents of the other works 
compiled in a codex offer some useful clues regarding the date and place 
of copy as well as the copyist's academic, literary or professional interests. 
One other situation in respect of manuscripts of a work arises when the 
work is very popular and its copies are available in abundance (e.g. 
Natyashastra, Sangeetharatnakara). Sometimes a copyist is in possession of 
two linear descendents of an archetype and he prepares a copy using both 
sources, using what is best or most probable in each (according to him). 
The product is true to neither sources but is a judicious mixture of both. 
The process is called conflation and the copy is said to be conflated. Again, 
a scribe adds matter from other sources which he thinks is relevant and the 
next copy incorporates these interpolations as if these are integral portions 
of the original text. The text thus goes on enlarging. This is true of a text 
such as the Mahabharata. On the other hand, he may omit (athetise) from 
the original text to suit his needs or purpose. If this continues, the text goes 
on diminishing. He may also omit passages from the text if he does not 
understand it or thinks it irrelevant. Thus the idiosyncratic personal 
preferences of a scribe will drastically alter a text. 

The work of Textual Criticism is currently regarded as carried out in four 
phases : 1) Heuristics consists of assembling and arranging the entire 
available source material of MSS and Testimonia in the form of a stemma 
codium or Pedigree. 2) Recensio is the restoration of the materials gathered 
together in heuristics. 3) Emendatio is the restoration of the recensio to the 
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original text of the author. 4) Higher Criticism is the separation and 
evaluation of the sources used by the author in his work. 

Most of the problems of Textual Criticism are connected with errors 
introduced in the original text by scribes during successive transcriptions. 
Before correcting such errors, the editor should be careful to consider the 
transmissional and recensional history of the work he is working on. If not, 
he may be correcting errors of such ancient standing which cannot be set 
right by modern methods ; indeed, he may be questioning a text which 
may be traced to the author himself, who may have used an expression 
which was acceptable or even highly regarded in his own time in 
grammatical, idiomatic or special usages sanctioned by convention. Such 
limitation must be borne in mind when editing the musical text and word 
text in the case of the Ghanaraga Pancharatna kritis. For, even though the 
composer lived comparatively recently, the songs are very widely and 
frequently performed, mostly by oral transmission by teacher. 

When all the manuscript sources of the work taken up for Critical 
Edition are collected, diligently and continuously studied, the editor selects 
the manuscript sources which are really trustworthy as his work material for 
the constitution of the proposed work. The general character of a MS helps 
the editor in determining the value of this testimony to evaluate a 
particular reading. In this way, all the MSS sources should be studied 
continuously. An intimate knowledge of the general characteristics of 
solitary documental sources is necessary to determine a corrupt reading 
and to attempt its emendation. This is particularly true of copper plate 
grants, inscriptions and single or solitary copy of musical compositions. 
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The bulk of the task of collation work in Textual Criticism lies in 
restoring the transmitted text from corruptions, erosions and errors. One of 
the early pioneers in Textual Criticism, Fitzgerald W. Hall has made a 
comprehensive list of causes for textual corruptions (companion to Classical 
Studies). These are applicable equally to the Text Critical processes of word 
texts and, to some extent, musical texts also. So, they may be compiled 
here. 


I. Confusions and their remedial measures 


1. Confusion of similar letters and syllables. 

2. Mis-transcriptions of words through general resemblance 

3. Misinterpretation of contractions 

4. Wrong combinations or wrong separations 

5. Assimilation of terminations and accommodation to neighbouring 
construction. 

6. Transposition of letters (anagrammatism) and of words and sentences ; 
dislocation of sentences, sections and pages. 

7. Mis-transcription of Sanskrit into Prakrit or Vernacular and vice versa 

8. Mistake due to of wrong pronunciation and amanuensal errors. 

9. Confusion of numerals 

10. Confusion of Proper Names 

11. Substitution of synonymous or familiar words for unfamiliar words. 

12. New spellings substituted for old. 

13. Interpolation or the attempt to repair the results of unconscious errors. 
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11. Omissions 


1. Haplography : Omission of words or syllables with the same beginning 
{homeorarcta) or ending {homeoteluta) 

2. Ligography (parablepsia) simple omission of letter, word, sentence etc.. 


m. ADDinONS 


1. Repetition from the immediate (ditlography) or neighbouring context. 

2. Insertion of interlinear or marginal glosses or notes (adscripts) 

3. Conflated readings (readings adopted from a conflated text or from two 
separate sources) 

4. Additions due to influence related writings. 

The foregoing errors may be reclassified into involuntary and voluntary errors; 


I. Involuntary or Mechanical errors 


Errors of the eye 

i) Confusion of letters e.g. confusion between the Sanskrit (ca, va, ba) 
(ttha, ccha), (tha, gha) (bbha, jjha), (dda, ddha), (tt, ttha, adha) 

ii) Omission of letters or syllables, especially the vowel signs (aa, for o, 
e for ai) 

iii) Transposition of letters and syllables (anagrammatism) 

iv) Addition of letters from various causes 


V) 


Confusion of words 
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vi) Loss of letters, syllables, words or lines through similarity of writing 

{homeographon). This is called haplography if the similar letters are 
juxtaposed. 

vii) Repetitions : (Dittography) letters, groups of letters, words and lines, 
are written twice 

viii) Omissions of groups of letters, words and lines through negligence 
[hipography) 


11. Semi voluntary and voluntary corruptions 


1) Error of the ear: Phonetic confusions arise when he writes the copy at 
the dictations of some one else. Such errors could arise as much on the 
part of the dictator who pronounces syllables and words wrongly as of 
the copyist himself who hears them wrongly. 

2) Transposition of parts of words or whole words. 

3) Transposition of one or more lines : This may called arrested loss, if a 
scribe finds that he has omitted writing one or more lines from the 
exemplar, he tries to set it right by adding them at the margin or 
bottom of the folio usually adding a sign to indicate his addition at 
particular place. If this mark is missed by the next scribe, a confusion of 
the text arises. 

4) Grammatical or other assimilations to the context (eg. the use of 
singular and plural). 
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5) Wrong usage of junctions and division of words. Such errors arise 
usually from the continuous writing of a text without space between 
words such as the modi or tigalari writing. 

6) Substitution of words or phrases or prepositions of related or similar 
meaning, contrary meaning i.e. Synonyms and Antonyms. 

7) Omissions or insertions of apparently unimportant words, usually mono 
syllables. 

8) False recollections: This arises when the scribe writes something he 
recalls at a given context extraneous to the text instead of what he 
actually sees. 

9) Incorporation of marginalia or adscripts as if they are integral to the 
original text. 

10) Interpolation is a conscious and voluntary tampering with the text when 
the scribe substitutes or adds, in order to repair unconscious errors he 
has committed. Such error arises because of the scribe's perception of 
imagined or real short coming, corruption, lacuna etc. in the text. Such 
interpolation may take the form of one or more of the following; 

a) Substitution or addition of cover-up hiatus 

b) Correction of hypermetry or hypometry in the text 

c) Avoidance of solecisms (serious grammatical lapses) 

d) Removal of archaic usages and of difficult or unfamiliar 
words and phrases {lectio difficilior and lectio simplicior) 

e) Improving difficult or peculiar construction or meaning 

f) Insertion of ethical, moral or sententious maxim to suit an 


occasion 


g) Doctrinal interpolations 

h) Additions to fill real or imagined lacunae. 

i) Attempt to reconcile or harmonise apparent or real 
conflicting passages. 

I have offered illustration of many of the foregoing in the critical 
introduction to the Critical Edition and patha-vimarsha parts of 
musicological/danceological theatrics such as Abhinava Bharta 
Sarasangraha, Kudimiyamalai Inscription on music, Veenalakshana 
Vimarshe, Sadaragachandrodaya, Ragamala, Ragamanjari, Nartananirnaya, 
Chaturdandiprakashika, Ragalakshanam, Kohalamatam and 
Sangeethasudhakara. 

3. Critical Editing of Music Texts 

In this report 'musicological text' refers to any work or treatise, 
which deals with any aspect of musicology i.e. the science and theory of 
music. 'Music Text' refers to a work, song or opus created by a music 
composer for the purpose of performance. A Composer may compose only 
the music, only the words or both. The last is esteemed in Sangeetha 
shastra as of the best kinds. Tyagaraja belongs to this kind. 

Criticism of a music composition deals with a competent analysis, 
evaluation and interpretation of a given song. The process includes the 
form, content, structure and the genre of the song, both of the music and 
words, if any. It includes also an enquiry into the musical and literary 
content of the song and their examination vis-a-vis the composer's style 
and of the school, if any, to which he belongs. Music Criticism has for its 
objective the identification of the merits and demerits of the song, their 
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dispassional evaluation and their communication or interpretation to the 
reader. I have discussed criticism of a musical form is my book Music 
Criticism : Principles and Practice, in some detail (ch. 5, pp.75-97) under the 
headings Form, Form and Design, Form and Structure, Form and Gessalt, 
Formal Expression, Formal Analysis : a) Prabandha Form, b) PAC Form, C) 
Embellishment and these need not be repeated here. 

Songs offered in service to God are called Tondi in Tamil, a term 
used in Kannada also in the same context. But this term does not seem to 
be so used in Telugu and Malayalam. By semantic extension the word is 
now employed as song literature transmitted in oral tradition i.e. by shruti 
and smriti (hearing and remembering). Veda and its cognate literature is 
called shruti because it is learned and transmitted only in oral tradition. 
Gandharva veda, an ancillary of the samaveda also belongs to the same 
category. It may be noted that folk music, and religious music are even now 
transmitted in a oral tradition from teacher to disciple, only art music has 
developed a notational system in India but the oral transmission still plays a 
vital role because the music score serves only as a remembrance, a peg to 
hang the music on. The written music is neither adequate nor precise. Thus 
when the music score was even more sketal than it is now, it was of tondi 
tradition in Karnataka music ; the music of the Shivasharanas, of the 
Haridasas, of Alwars and Nayanamars, the bhakti music of the Andhra 
Saints - these were tondi in their tradition. 

Tondi literature in music presents its own problems. In the first place, 
it is very limited in length - to the extent of minimum of some five lines to 
a maximum of about 40 lines. Each text is self-contained in theme. Unless 
they constitute an opus, they are totally independent of each other in 
content and structure. The more popular a song of this kind is i.e. the more 
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frequently it is repeated, the greater the possibilities of accruing variants in 
word text and music. Since the performers are not always literary or 
scholarly, and since the majority of performers regard the music as the 
more important, the word text tends to depart more and more from the 
composer's version. Especially, if the song contains uncommon words or 
words with obscure meaning. These are replaced with lectio simplicior by 
the performers. This is more so if performers are not native to the language 
of the composition. The words become decomposed, mispronounced, 
wrong or unintended compounds are formed. The problem becomes 
aggravated if the composer composes the music first and sets words to it 
such that the musical phrase and word/word phrase do not naturally 
match. In such cases, the word meaning becomes a causality to the 
exigencies of music. This is frequently seen in the Ghanaraga Pancharatna 
kritis of Tyagaraja in which the composer determinedly sets out to be 
scholarly and composes long and tenuous word compounds such that the 
word syllables carry svaras of their natural duration in middle tempo which, 
because of the high density of the word syllables, tends to sound like fast 
tempo. The next causality is aspirated syllables. The word texts of these 
songs are composed in a very different style than the one in which his 
telugu and other Sanskrit songs are composed. 

The Ghanaraga quintet reveals structural differences and variants 
among themselves. In some, the stanzas are performed in a different order. 
In some, an appendix to the song, called anubandha, plays a significant 
role, different in different songs. 

The problem of music of such tondi songs lies in the fact that it 
evolves continuously in different regions with different performer groups. 
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always changing slowly but steadily accommodating contemporary usage 
of the ragas. While this is both inevitable and natural, it tends to obscure 
the original music which the composer sets. Therefore, an investigation 
such as the present would need to penetrate through the different layers of 
the raga usage to reach-out as near as possible to the probable usage 
employed by the composer himself. It becomes therefore necessary to 
discover the various usages of the given raga prevailing at the time of the 
composer and match them with the music of the song. 

A final limitation of the present endeavour needs to be mentioned. 
The Ghanaraga quintet appeared in print only some fifty years after the 
death of Tyagaraja. The oldest survivors of his Shishyaparampara belong to 
the third or fourth generation removed from the composer. There are no 
objective tests which may be applied to determine the authenticity of 
tradition. Further, a traditional belief is that when Tyagaraja sang his songs 
one disciple wrote down the words, another, the music and words of the 
pallavi, anupallavi and charanas were written down by separate disciples, 
who later collaborated and compiled the whole song. It is not on record 
whether the composer heard all his songs so complied and gave his 
approval. This is controverted by a claim made by Bharatam Nallur 
Narayanaswamy Iyer on the floor of the Madras Music Academy, Madras 
on 30-12-1946 that Subbarama Bhagavata of Tiruyvaiyar who was the first 
disciple of Tyagaraja, was the first to commit his master's composition in 
musical notation. Iyer also claimed that he was the first to set some of the 
songs of Tyagaraja viz. Raminchuvarevarura (Suposhini raga, Trishra tala) 
Sadhinchene (Arabhi raga, Aadi tala) and Evarikai (Devamanohari raga, 
Trishara tala). Narayanaswami Iyer was a pupil of Umayalpuram Brothers, 
who were direct disciples of Tyagara. A diligent search has failed to 
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discover Subbarama Bhagavata's notated version of the Saint's songs. The 
Tillaisthanam, Umayalpuram and Walajapet schools presumably depended 
on their own memories in preserving and rendering Tyagaraja's songs. It is 
noteworthy that the earliest available version of the Ghanaraga 
Pancharathna Kritis of Tyagaraja is of Tachchur Singrachar Brothers 
(Sangeetha Kalanidhi) in 1877 A.D. They did not belong to Tyagaraja 
shishya parampara but were disciples of Annaswami Bhagavata adopted 
son of Subbaraya Sastri, son of Shyama Shastri. The next available version 
is of Subbarama Dikshita in his Sangeetha Sampradaya Pradarshini in 1904 
A.D. Dikshita also did not belong to Tyagaraja shishya parampara but was 
the grand son (daughter's son) of Balusvami Dikshita, younger brother of 
Muddusvami Dikshita. Thus Sri Tyagraja's musical compositions were 
rather late to appear in notation in print. 
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Senior Fellowship Project: by Dr.R.Sathyanarayana 

Report No. 5 

Critical Edition of Ghanaraga 
Pancharatna Kritis of Saint Tyagaraja 

A. Acquisitions 

Further to the last report, I am happy to say that I have been successful in acquiring original 
audio recordings of the Ghanaragapanchaka Kritis rendered by great masters of the past one 
hundred years or so as listed below. These are authentic, first hand source materials because 
they do not involve the ambiguity of written music, which, at the best of times is only 
approximate. These reveal the tone curves precisely so that the respective raga is clearly 
limned besides showing the performer's style characteristics and school of discipleship of the 
composer, if any. 

1) Ariyakkudi Ramanuja Iyengar 

2) Maharajapuram Vishwanatha Iyer 

3) Alathur Brothers 

4) G.N.Balasubrahmanyam 

5) Musisri Subrahmanya Iyer 

6) Tiger Varadachar 

7) Chintalapalli Venkata Rao 

8) Contemporary musicians 

B. Ghanaraga Pancharathna : Structural Peculiarities and their Harmonisations 

While engaging in the critical editing of the above mentioned kritis of St. Tyagaraja, it is 
necessary to discuss their structural peculiarities. There are mainly two views regarding the 
order in which they are said to have been composed by Sri Tyagaraja. 

1. According to K.V.Srinivasa Iyengar, who is the most prominent, early and authentic 
editors/publishers of Tyagaraja Kritis, the saint composed these Kritis in this order, viz. 
Jagadanandakaraka - Dudukugala - Saadhinchene - Endaromahanubhavulu - 





Kanakanaruchira. He explains this by saying that some of his contemporaries ridiculed 
Tyagaraja as possessed of knowledge of only practical music but not of theory i.e, he had 
the Svara-Jnana and no ability to compose Varnalankaras. Having learnt of this 

somehow, the Saint composed songs such as 'Sangitajnanamu bhaktivina.galade' 

(can there be knowledge of music without bhakti-devotion-?). thus implying theoretical 
knowledge is not as important as devotion to god (and/or music) but nevertheless went 
ahead to prove, nevertheless, that he had theoretical knowledge also, and he had 
svarajnana and capacity to compose varnalankaras. He then proceeded to offer prove 
this by composing Jagadanandakaraka, and then in a penitent mood (for this display of 
egoism?) lay bare his heart by composing Dudukukaga in a similar format. Srinivasa 
Iyengar perhaps means by lakshyainana and svarajnana, the learning of a musical 
composition by rote (Memorization by repetition) without the foundation of the 
corresponding svara phrase matrix (varnalankara) with which composition of the musical 
text is not possible. Similarly, he perhaps means that theoretical knowledge of music 
consists of svarajnana and ability in composing dhaatu. This may be a reflection on the 
way that songs were taught and learnt (presumably in Tyagaraja's times and probably in 
his own (Srinivasa Iyengar's) time. 

This interpretation does not seem to be valid because, if it were, it would follow as a 
corollary that Tyagaraja and his disciples as well as other musicians, notably Muddusvami 
Dikshitar and their immediate predecessor musicians taught and learnt musical 
compositions without musical notation (scripted or not), learned them whole without 
separating their dhaatu (melody) and maatu (text). This is belied by the fact that in about 
1730 A.D. abut a generation before the birth of the saint composer, Tulaja, King of 
selfsame Tanjore near which the musical trinity emerged, lived and worked, gives a 
Kannada song in musical notation in his Sangita Saramruta. His elder brother King 
Shahaji's work Ragalakshanam is full of excerpts of Chaturdandi music in notation. 
Tanjore Sarasvathi Mahal Library has a large number of palm leaf and paper manuscripts 
containing Kritis and Prabandhas datable in the 17* - 18* centuries A.D. in musical 
notation. I have written elsewhere about the development of music notation in Indian 
music. Further, the musical phrasing and word phrasing in the selfsame 

Ghanaragapancharathna Kritis are so manifestly at odds with each other that it is highly 
probable that they were not composed simultaneously but, that the later was 
superimposed on the other. This was a relatively simple task because the songs were in a 
yathakshara format. Every musician who sings these compositions is very well aware that 
the cogency and consistency (The quality of being logical and appropriate) and 
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intelligibility of their word contents can be maintained only with great attention to 
breathing (which in turn distracts attention from musical intelligibility and coherence). 
The samskrita word text of Jagadanandakaraka, which, in particular, is composed of long 
compounds, becomes readily intelligible only if it is read or recited without the restricting 
tala. It may be remembered that these songs are performed by persons of all grades of 
musicianship and literacy not merely by scholars in samskrta and telugu. 

2. The second issue in the above contention related to the knowledge of Music Theory 
possessed by the Saint. This knowledge was certainly not limited to scripting notation for 
his songs. He is familiar with the names of ancient musicologists such as Matanga, 
Narada, Sharngadeva and others. There is ample proof that he had studied 
Sharngadeva's Sangitaratnakara. Some of his songs contain phrases which may be 
directly traced to this work. This collection of works contained long lists of aarohana - 
avaroohana of numerous ragas. A copy of Govinda's Sangrahachoodamani and possibly 
Asthavadhana Somanarya's Svararagasudharasa were found in the collections of mss. 
The Saint used. He has composed in many rare ragas and invented some. The alleged 
lack of mastery over varnalankara (=shastrajnana) has no relevance to the order in which 
he composed the Ghanaraga Pancharatna Kritis. 

3. The second theory relating to the sequence of these Kritis is due to P.Sambamoorti, who 
argues that the tanavarnas prevalent in the 18*^ century A.D influenced Sri Tyagaraja 
enough for him to include segments such as upapallavi, ettugade pallavi and anubandha 
into new pattern of Kriti. If it is so, it is by no means universally true in these five Kritis. In 
‘Sadhinchene', ‘Samayaniki tagu maatdadene' is comparable to ettugada pallavi or 
charana and 'sadbhaktula nadatalitlanane' to anubandha. This is considered by 
Sambamoorti as the first in the series and 'Endaro mahanubhavulu' the second, which 
contains no segment comparable to ettugada pallavi, but 'premamupirigona vela' 
comparable to anubandha. In Dudukugala the coda 'Satulakai konnallu' may be 
regarded as anubandha. However, unlike varnas, these are sung only with word text but 
without prefacing it with the dhaatu text. 'Kanakana ruchira' has a coda; satatamu prema 
puritudagu may be compared to the anubandha. But neither Jagadanandakaaraka nor 
Kanakana ruchira has anything comparable to ettugade pallavi. This means that the 
pallavi is repeated after every charana in these two songs as in all his other kritis. 

Thus similarity of these songs with the taanavarna is neither uniform nor complete. There are 
a few dissimilarities also. Firstly, no pancharatna kriti (nor any other Kritis, for that matter) is 
rendered in double or quadruple speed. They are uniformly set in the middle tempo unlike 
the varna which is always performed in vllamba laya. Also, they do not contain only svara 
passages; the composer's signature occurs in more charanas than one : Jagadanandakaraka 
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- last three charanas ; Dudukugala - only in the anubandha but nowhere in the body of the 
text; Sadhinchene - twice in the final charanas ; Endaro mahanubhavulu - in the anubandha 
; Kanakana ruchira - in the anaubandha. The question arises; Would the composer adduce 
his signature to a segment of a song if he himself regarded it as an appendix to the main 
body of the song ? Is anubandha an afterthought of a composer ? Why should he add his 
signature to three charanas ? Could two of these be afterthoughts or later additions, one 
after the other ? 

There remain a few further questions about these five Kritis which need to be answered : a 
charana in Sadhinchene beginning with 'Sarasarudu sanakasanandana' is performed by only 
the Tillaisthanam Shishya parampara of Tyagaraja. Why is it not acceptable to the other lines 
of disciples ? The position of Kanakana ruchira in the Ghanaraga Pancharathna is dubious. 
Many early editions of the songs of Tyagaraja do not include it. Many conservative 
practitioners of Karnataka music do not include it in the set. The word text of this song is 
different form those of the others and some scholars feel that it could be a later addition to 
complete the Ghanaraga Panchaka. As a matter of fact, it was not sung during the beginning 
years at the Samadhi on Pushya Bahula Panchami. 

Again, the stanzas of Sadhinchene are found arranged in different orders e.g. K.V.Srinivasa 
lyenagar (Tyagaraja Svami Kirtanulu. P. 193) and C.RamanuJachari: The Spiritual Heritage of 
Tyagaraja, p. 427. 

Thus the two hypotheses offered for the Ghararaga Pancharathna Kritis pattern are open to 
question. That the Master's disciples requested him to compose a hybrid pattern between 
taanavarna and kriti instead of nourishing themselves from the strength of each seems, if 
true, like a fanciful whim or caprice. If the Master bent his might to fulfil this request, he must 
have found the experiment unsatisfactory because he did not evolve a single uniform pattern 
and because he did not extend the experiment through proliferation of such pattern. If all 
that was intended by him was to evolve a kriti pattern in which the charanas were composed 
in dense svarasahitya in madhyalaya, there was no need to invoke the tanavarna because he 
has already offered such model e.g. Brochevarevare in Sriranjdni raga. It is not as if he had to 
work in a vacuum ; for, a large number of instances of songs with sparse, short word text in 
pallavi and long, dense lines of word text in charanas were already available from the 
compositions of the haridasas of Karnataka such as Sripadaraja, Vadiraja, Purandaradasa etc. 
The Saint was already familiar with such material. So, the innovation could be limited to 
composing yof/?ofa/?ora dhaatu for such songs, if they did not already exist. 
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With regard to ettugada pdlavi and anubandha and other anomalies in the Ghanaraga 
quintet, the answer may be sought in ancient and medieval history of Indian music rather 
than in contemporary history. It is not improbable that Sri Tyagaraja was familiar with the 
former because he shows familiarity with Sangitaratnakara from which an answer may be 
sought, because of its generality and inclusiveness. 

All music composition (variously called prabandha, vastu and roopaka depending on its 
literary content) was classified in the following five major ways; 

1. In terms of musical segmentation 

2. In terms of number of musical segments 

3. In terms of the occurrence or otherwise of tala 

4. Occurrence of prescription or otherwise 

5. In terms of word content 

The first is called Dhaatu vibhaaga. The second, dvi-, tri-, chatur- dhaatuka, depending on the 
occurrence of two, three or four musical segments. The third is called nibaddha if composed 
with tala and anibaddha if not. The fourth is called niryukta if the song is prescribed to be 
composed in a particular raga, particular tala, particular metre and particular language; it is 
aniryukta if it has no prescription whatever. In the fifth, word content of a song is further 
classified into six limbs {anga) viz. 

1. Pada (word) 

2. Paata (onomatopoeic or imitative sounds of musical instruments especially the 
percussive) 

3. Tena (the use of syllables te and na which together symbolise the ever auspices Brahman) 

4. Tala 

5. Biruda (panegyric words) 

6. Svara {the use of solmised (A system of naming the notes of a musical scale by syllables 
instead of letters = solfa passages) phrases of musical notes} 

No song can be composed with only one dhaatu segment or only one anga ; this rule is 
based on common sense. 

The first classification is relevant in this context because the musical structure of the 
Ghanaraga quintet of kritis is being now discussed. The musical content of a song is classified 
in Indian musical theory into four; 
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1. udgraha 

2. melapaka 

3. dhruva 

4. abhoga 

Udgraha is the opening segment of a song. Dhruva is the musical body of the composition 
(thus being a constant) or is constantly repeated like a refrain. Melapaka is an expedient 
(bridge) between udgraha and dhruva. It is optional, i.e. a song may be composed with or 
without it. Abhoga is the concluding section or coda of a song. It is in the nature of an 
appendix (anubandha) because it is added by the composer in words other those occurring in 
the other dhaatu segments (and angas), containing the composer's name, patron's name, 
name of the compositional type etc. This came to be further divided into two section, viz. 
alapa khanda containing the alapa of the raga (in which the song is set) with words 
(roopakalapti) or without words (ragalapti), with or without tala and vakyakhanda which 
contained the word text including names of composer etc. This practice had gained vogue in 
the 17**^ cent. A.D in Tanjore just about a century before Tyagaraja's time. A fifth musical 
segment called antara is also described in early and medieval musicological texts in India. 
This is also an expedient, which spans dhruva and abhoga, its use being restricted to the 
salagasuda compositions and a few others such as panchataleshwara ; thus a musical 
composition could have one or two expedients or none. In the latter case, it could have only 
udgraha, dhruva and abhoga. 

In the kriti form of Karnataka music, udgraha corresponds to pallavi, anupallavi to melapaka 
and charana to dhruva. The final part of the song containing the composer's signature (eg. 
second half of charana which repeats the dhaatu of the anupallavi in many Tyagaraja kritis) 
corresponds to abhoga. If dhruva is taken to mean recurrence, pallavi doubles as udgraha 
and dhruva. In the kriti Sadhichene, the charana 'Samayaniki tagu mataladene' serves as 
dhruva for the song. In Jayadeva's Ashtapadis, the anupallavi segment serves as dhruva. Also 
in Hindi, as in many songs of bhajan format, the 'tek' has a similar role. 

While describing various musical forms, treatises such as Sangitarathnakara also prescribe on 
which dhatu element on which the song should end. If it ends on udgraha, it is equivalent to 
ending a kriti on pallavi after completing the charana/s. In the event of concluding with 
melapaka, the whole song is performed and then the first line of abhoga is sung and 
concluded on melapaka as in the Ashtapadis. If the concluding segment is dhruva, its first 
line is taken after performing the whole song and rested on the former as in Sadhinchene. If 
abhoga is the resting segment, the alapa khanda or vaakya khanda is repeated after 
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completing the song. It is thus readily possible - even plausible - to accommodate all the 
Ghanaraga panchaka kritis ; udgraha (pallavi - Jagadanandakaraka, Dudukugala, Endaro 
mahanubhavulu, Kanakana ruchira), Dhruva (charana - Sadhinchene). The densely composed 
svarasahitya is anticipated in yathakshara prabandha : multiplicity of stanzas may be 
accommodated under the forms such as rahadi, ovi, charya etc. forms of bygone days. Such 
a general scheme would explain the so called anomalies, non-uniformity etc. in the 
Pancharathna quintet of Tyagarja. 

The question now arises : could Saint Tyagaraja have been familiar with the foregoing 
classification ? Some evidence may be adduced here to say that he was familiar with 
Sangitarathnakara which expounds such a scheme. Such familiarity may be inferred from 
numerous references in his songs: he reveals the goal and philosophy of music as well as 
social graces which accrue from a devoted practice of music. 


1 

Vidulaku morkkeda 

Mayamalavagaula 

Mentions Kamala, Gauri, Saraswathi, Brahma, Vishnu, 

Shiva, Narada, Indra, Bharata, Kashyapa, Chandisha, 

Anjaneya, Ganesha, Markandeya, Kumbha sambhava (= 

agastya), Tumburu, Someshwara, Sharangadeva, Nandi 

(the last four are historical authors; others are mythical 

authorities on music) 

2 

Sangita Jnanamu 

Dhanyasi 

Mentions Bhrungi (= Tandu), Nataraja, Anjaneya, Ghataja 

(Agastya), Matanga, Narada as authorities on music 

3 

Nada loludai 

Kalyana Vasantha 

Nadopasana performed by Hari, Hara, Brahma, Indra, 

Shanmukha and Ganesha. Brahmananda (= moksha) is 

possible only through music (SR) 

■ 

Nadopasanache 

Begade 

Shankara, Narayana, Brahma were splendoured by 

Nadopasana (cf SR) 

5 

Nada tanum anisham 

Chitta Ranjani 

Complete correspondence of the first verse in 

Sangitarathnakara in Ahata Nadabrahama and Anahata 

Nadabrahma 

6 

Ananda Sagaramidani 

Garuda dhvani 

The trinity of gods practiced Nadopasana 

7 

Mokshamu galada 

Saramati 

Liberation is possible only with music and bhakti. Nada 

originates by union of prana with agni. 

8 

Raga sudharasa 

Andolika 

All four purusharthas attainable from music (SR) 

9 

Nada sudharasa 

Arabhi 

Nada is basis of Vedas, Puranas and seven svaras 

10 

Geetarthamu 

Surati 

Meaning of Sangita is the same as that of (Bhagavad) 

Gita. Anjaneya as authority on music (SR) 
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11 

Samajavaragamana 

Hindola 

Sangita evolved from Samaveda (SR) 

12 

Shobhillu saptasvara 

Jaganmohini 

Iconification of svaras (SR), seven svaras constitute the 

very heart of Gayatri Mantra which is the mother of all 

Vedas 

13 

Vararaga layajnulu 

Chenchu 

Kambodhi 

Svara, Jati, Murchana (SR), subtle Nada forms here within 

the human body constitute pranava which is Brahma 

14 

Svara raga sudharasa 

Shankarabharana 

Recognition of the origin of svaras inside human body 

(anahata naada) gives moksha. This should be done with 

intuition and devotion (SR) 

15 

Sogasuga Mrdanga talamu 

Sriranjani 

Kriti form defined ; music gives moksha 

16 

Ragarathna malikache 

Ritigaula 

Music is the essence of Vedas, six darshanaas, puranas 

and yoga. 

17 

Sangita jnanamu 

Dhanyasi 

Sangita Shastra jnana gives awareness that the 

transactional world is ephemeral and illusory and helps 

conquer the six enemies viz, desire, anger, jealousy, etc. 

18 

Sangita Shastra jnanamu 

Mukhari 

Music gives sarupya mukti and also gives socio-spiritual 

graces like, love, devotion etc (SR) 

19 

Sitavara! Sangita jnanamu 

Devagandhari 

Music is the essence of Bhagavadgita and other 

Upanishads. It gives Jivanmukti. 


C Progress of Editing Work 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GHANARAGA PANCHARATHNA KRITS IS PREPARED 


1 

V.Rajagopalan, N 

Keertanaratnakaram pt. 1 

1955 

2 

Sundaram Iyer, A 

Sri Tyagaraja Svami's Pancharathna 

Keertanani 

1964 

3 

Raghavan T.S 

Tyagabrahmattin Pancharatna Keertanaigal 

1970 

4 

Panchapakeshan A.S 

Tyagaraja Pancharathnas 

1970 

5 

Shemmangudi R.Srinivasa 

Iyer 

Sri Tyagaraja Swami's Pancharathna 

Keertanaigal 

1975 

6 

Idhem 

Sri Tyagabrahma Pancharathna Kritis 

(Malayalam and Tamil Kritis) 

1975 

7 

Tachchur Srirangacharya 

Sangita Kalanidhi 

1912 
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8 

Adi and Company 

Sangita Sudhambudhi 

1929 

9 

Subbarao T.V 

Rare and unpublished Keertanas of 

Tyagaraja (Tamil and Telugu) 

1951 

10 

K.V.Srinivasan 

Adi Tyagaraja Swami Keertanaigal 


11 

Idhem (Iyengar) 

Adi Tyagaraja Hrudayam (three vols.) 


12 

Idhem 

- do - (only Dudukugala with notation) 


13 

Panchapakesha lyyer A.S 

Tyagaraja Ganamrutam 


14 

Ratnas 1 & 2 (all five with 

meaning, no notation) 



15 

Sambamoorti P 

Keertana Sagaram (1 - 5) 


16 

Parthasarathy T.S 

Sri Tyagaraja Swami Keertanaigal (only text 

and meaning) 


17 

Ramanujachari C. 

Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja 


18 

Meenakshisundaram Pillai 

Tyagaraja Keertanani 


19 

Rangaramanuja lyyengar 

Kritimanimalai (4 vols.) 


20 

Dr. Pinakapani 

Sangita Saurabhamu 


21 

Kalluri Veerabhadra Shastri 

Tyagaraja Keertanalu 
- do - Vishesha vivaranamulu 


22 

Jagannatha Rao, Manchala 

Tyagaraja Keertanalu (6 vols.) 


23 

Subbarama Dikshita 

Sangita Sampradaya Pradarshini 


24 

Idhem 

Pratamabhyasa Pustakamu 


25 

Parthasarathy N.C 

Tyagaraja Keertanalu (parts 1,2) 


26 

Sampathkumaracharya, V.S 

Tyagaraja Kriti Manjari (Part 1 & 2) 


27 

Shankara Murthi, Mathooru 

Tyagaraja Pancharathna Kritigalu 


List is incomplete. 


Besides the above, the Ghanaraga Pancharathna Kritis versions are being collected from the 
following sources in Karnataka besides those mentioned under 'A' of this report. 

1. Pallavi Ramalingaiah - Sundarashastri <- R.Seetaram 

2. Mysore Vasudevacharya 

3. Chintalapalli Venkatarao 

4. D.Subbaramaiah 

5. Mysore Devendrappa <- Bidaram Krishnappa) 

6. Kanchana Venkatasubrahmanya lyyer 

7. Hilyar (Dakshina Kannada) 
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8. Rallapalli Ananthakrishana Sharma 

9. Anandarama Udupa 

10. Belakavadi Srinivasa Iyengar (Muttayya Bhagavatar) 

11. R.K.Srikanthan 

These are oral traditions and are risking the fate of diffusion. So, their collection is hoped to 

arrest their further dilution. 

C. Progress of Editing 

a) The collected versions are being analysed in respect of proximity and distance in 
space and time with Tyagaraja, that is, status and degree of Prampara and 
authenticity 

b) They are being given sigla (notational symbol) as collative sources 

c) A model sheet of collation is prepared in respect of the musical score and is 
furnished to the assistant editors, viz. Vid. R.S.Nandakumar, Vid. G.S.Anand, Vid. 
Srikantham Nagendrashasti. A copy of the collation sheet is enclosed with this 
report. 

d) In continuation with the last report, the collative material collect reg. Dudukugaka 
(Gaula raga, second Pancharathna Kriti) is also enclosed herewith. 


R.Sathyanarayana 
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